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DON’T STOP NOW! 


Flowers, trees, shrubs, ornamentals | 
still need the protection of a depend- 

able spray . there is still ample 

time for insects to destroy all the 

care and attention you have lav- 
ished on your garden and grounds. 
Keep your plantings healthy now, 
and give them a good start toward 
next season by spraying regularly 
with the one sure dependable nico- | 





Wiksons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 
WINTER PROTECTION 


for the sensitive surface roots of 


EVERGREENS 


can best be accomplished through a 
scientificially designed soil condi- 
tioner. For all types of acid-loving 
plants you are absolutely safe in 
depending on 


“Nilsen’s RHODY-LIFE 


For its detailed uses write for 
special folder. 
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Plant BULBS Now 
for Spring Blooming 


DREER’S ‘covcrbectes 
— eg 
A U T U M N of the old pecan 
ites,and the finest 


CATALOG of the newer 


and rarer kinds. 














80 fascinating pages of informa- 
tion on Bulbs, Plants, Seeds and 
Garden Requisites. All of the 
famous Dreer quality—all reason- 
ably priced. 


Armenian Grape Hyacinths. 

Rich cobalt blue flowers. 

Splendid for the Rock Garden. 

12 for 60c; 100 for $4.00; 1000 for 
$35.00; postpaid. 


HENRY A. DREER 
122 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Our plants are grown from cuttings and are 
true to name. 
Perry’s White—large white Each Per 6 

eee eee Ce or $.45 $2.25 
Mrs. Perry—pink, large clear .. .35 1.95 
Olympia—early double salmon . .35 1.95 
Beauty Livermore—darkcrimson .35 1.95 
Orange King—large deep orange .25 1.25 
LuluA. Neeley—Finest of all, dark 

red, very profuse and beautiful 1.00 5.25 
One of each variety, properly labeled, 6 plants 
in all $2.25. All plants postpaid. Order Now. 
Delivery made now while plants are dormant. 


Narcissus—60 nice bulbs postpaid ..$1.00 
A nice mixture of ten fine varieties. Will 
bloom next May. Fine for border and natur- 


alizing. 300 for $4.50, 500 $7.00, 1000 $13. 
Free bargain list of Peonies, Lilacs, Iris, etc. 
HARMON NURSERY PROSPECT. OHIO 
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[ saon verbena plants which have been growing in the herb garden or 
border should not be left out until frozen but dug with some soil 
around the roots and planted in a box for the Winter. Store them in the 
cellar by a light window. 

It is time to finish the transplanting of perennials and rock plants. If 
they are set out too late, they will not become established before Winter. 

Rock gardens for the next year can best be made this Fall. This will 
allow the soil to settle. When building a rock garden dig away the top 
soil and place drainage at the bottom before setting the rocks. Strive for a 
natural garden with an adequate background of shrubs and evergreens, 
which can be transplanted now. 

Add new life to the garden by trying different color combinations. 
Examples might be Alyssum saxatile with Scilla siberica, Primula vul- 
garis with Camassia esculenta, Daphne cneorum backed by Anchusa 
myosotidiflora or Mertensia virginica planted with Azalea hinodegiri. 

Those who will have use for plants in early or late Spring flower 
shows should prepare material now. Dig and plant in tubs, boxes, 
wooden or wire baskets clumps of irises and other perennials, small shrubs 
and small flowering trees. Herbaceous plants to be forced early can be 
stored in the coldframe. All plants potted now may be moved about 
easily at show time. 

Fall is the best time to set out bleeding hearts, columbines, globe 
flowers, hepaticas, leopardbane, Spring-flowering anemones and Trillium 
grandiflorum. 

Finish with the transplanting of peonies. This applies also to oriental 
poppies and irises. 

Geraniums that are to be stored over Winter should be dug now and 
planted in pots or shallow boxes. Firm moist soil around the roots. Keep 
the plants in a cool cellar. It is practically impossible to store geraniums 
in heated cellars by the old-fashioned method of hanging the plants in 
bundles from the rafters. 

Mow the lawn as long as it continues to grow. Reseed any spots that 
are thin. 

It must be remembered when naturalizing crocuses in the lawn that 
no mowing should be done until the crocus foliage has ripened. Crocuses 
are effective when grouped under shrubs beyond the reach of the lawn- 
mower. 

Autumn is the best time to transplant lilacs. Many fine named varieties 
are available which will flower within a very few years after planting. 
If the plants are grafted, set them deeply enough so that there will be no 
suckering from the roots. Spread well-decayed cow manure around old 
established plants as a Winter mulch. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 244” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 
Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 
Will Flower ya . 


49 West ee 
@D New York, NY. 
BO gas cies 2406 145-2446 











True stock of the lovely 


CAMPANULA 


TELHAM BEAUTY 
GROWN FROM DIVISIONS 


The most beautiful form of Cam- 
panula persicifolia with much 
larger flowers and deeper color. 


3 plants — $1.50 
es 2.50 
_— 5.00 


If to be sent by parcel post add 
sufficient to cover postage. 


AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 

















GARDENIA PLANTS 
Potted Gardenia Plants in All 
Sizes. Send for Price List. 
170 Brighton St., Belmont, Mass. 





ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of or of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


American Dahlia Show in New York 


HE 20th annual show of the American Dahlia Society, 

held September 20-21 in Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, was surprisingly good considering the deluges of rain 
that descended in the New York area more or less frequently 
throughout the month. The large ballroom and adjacent cor- 
ridor were completely filled with American Dahlia Society 
exhibits while the smaller ballroom on the same floor was 
entirely devoted to the garden club section; this latter in recent 
years has become an important feature, and on this occasion 
it provided a wide range of exhibits not only of dahlias, but 
also all kinds of garden flowers, while decorative arrange- 
ments were a strong feature. 

Two amateur exhibitors, Dr. P. L. Cole, Tarrytown, and 
L. B. Tim, Long Branch, N. J., aside from -many smaller 
competitive exhibits, also staged large groups in which dahlias 
predominated; both would have done credit to a commercial 
grower, the first named gaining first place. In the dahlia show 
proper, private growers made a much stronger showing in the 
competitive classes than did the commercials even, the open 
classes being largely dominated by them. Dr. R. Preas of 
Rockville Center, L. I., was very prominent in these competi- 
tions, but A. Swoboda of Ridgefield Park, N. J., as usual held 
his own against all comers. Considering the small number of 
plants he grows, the flowers he showed were wonderful, par- 
ticularly Lord of Autumn. With this vari- 
ety he won in the largest and most perfect 
bloom class and also first in the informal 
decorative class; these two flowers were as 
if stamped out of one mould and absolutely 
perfect. Their equal was not to be found in 
the show. 

The trade displays, as usual arranged 
around the outer walls, afforded much in- 
terest, several promising novelties being seen 
in the various exhibits. Fisher & Masson, 
in the large display class, 200 feet or more, 
scored first, the exhibit also gaining the 
American Dahlia Society gold medal as the 
most meritorious in the show. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co. also made a splen- 
did showing in this class and in addition, 
put up a big exhibit of gladiolus in the 
foyer, outside the ballroom. Peter Hender- 
son & Co., New York, scored first in the 
smaller group class, Ruschmohr Dahlia 
Gardens, Rockville Center, gaining second. 

The class for new seedlings, achievement 
medal, brought out about two dozen en- 
tries, equal awards being given to Kay 
Francis, shown by Major E. Easton, 
Laurel, Md., and to Hunts Velvet Wonder, 
shown by H. Hunt, Bernardsville. The last 
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The prize penthouse garden of Miss Lillian Randall in New York City 


named variety is a large red formal decorative, while Kay 
Francis is a pale yellow cactus, similar to Frau O. Bracht. 
Neither seemed to appeal to experts other than the judges; 
indeed Kay Francis was considered by many to be inferior 
to Frau O. Bracht. The medal offered for a New Jersey raised 
seedling was won by Judge Samuel Seabury, a giant pink and 
white informal decorative shown by W. J. Etherington, West- 
wood, N. J. 


Yard and Garden Competition 


It is interesting to find that penthouse gardens had a promi- 
nent place in the great annual yard and garden competition of 
the New York Herald-Tribune this year. A first prize was given 
to the garden shown in the accompanying illustration, which 
was entered by Miss Lillian Randall of 419 West 34th Street, 
New York City. The competition covered hundreds of towns 
and cities within a radius of 50 miles and aroused interest in the 
making and improvement of home gardens. Ten grand prizes 
were awarded and hundreds of lesser prizes. Almost a week 
was needed by the judges, who were divided into groups and 
visited the various gardens by automobile. Probably this was 
the largest competition of the kind ever conducted in America 
and was under the direction of Mr. J. W. Johnston, horti- 
cultural editor of the Herald-Tribune. 
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Late Summer Exhibition in Boston 

The huge white dahlia Margaret E. Broomall exhibited by 
Success Dahlia Gardens, Lawrence, Mass., won the silver 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the best 
bloom in the show and the American Home Achievement 
Medal for the most worthy undisseminated dahlia at the late 
Summer exhibition in Boston. The Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society had the co-operation of the New England Dahlia 
Society in staging the exhibition September 15 and 16 in Hor- 
ticultural Hall. 

The supreme award of the show, the gold medal of the 
Dahlia Society of New England, was awarded to the Excell 
Dahlia Gardens, East Lynn, Mass. Some of the best varieties 
in this group were Dorothy Stone, Palo Alto and the Com- 
modore. 

The stage of the lecture hall was filled with arrangements 
of dahlias and gladioli by the Beatrice Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
This exhibit gained a silver medal of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. Some of the dahlias shown were Andrew 
Hoffer, Mrs. A. E. Wheeler, Frau O. Bracht, a yellow cactus 
variety, and several unnamed seedlings. 

A display of magnificent outdoor-grown melons set up by 
Wilfrid Wheeler of Hatchville, Mass., won the society’s gold 
medal and a cultural certificate. Specimens of many varieties 
were given a background of purple velvet. The largest melons 
weighed 20 pounds. Some kinds on display were Thomas 
Champion, the French melons Perpignon, Long Malta and 
Round Malta, and a new watermelon called Wonder Melon. 
This exhibit surpassed any display of melons ever before seen 
in Boston. 

Annuals were prominent, a group exhibited by Mrs. R. M. 
Saltonstall (George Palmer, superintendent) winning first 
prize. Hybrid buddleias shown by Walter H. Golby of South 
Weymouth, Mass., were given an award of merit. Equal 
recognition went to the chrysanthemum-flowered marigold 
Sunbeam staged by Reynolds Florists, Rutland, Vt. 


Course for Gardeners in Boston 

The Boston branch of the National Association of Gardeners 
is to institute a science course for gardeners at 8 o'clock on 
Wednesday, October 17, 1934, at Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
The first year of this course will consist of four subjects of 
eight lectures each, dealing with systematic botany, plant 
morphology, plant physiology and plant physics and chem- 
istry. The fee will be four dollars for each course or 15 dollars 
for the entire year. Any person employed on a private estate, 
greenhouse or nursery establishment or greatly interested in 
horticulture is eligible. Instructors of agriculture and horti- 
culture in secondary schools are also eligible. Application 
should be made to Raymond E. Smith, 447 Andover Street, 
Lawrence. 


Saturday Morning Classes in Plant Material 

The Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women at Groton, Mass., announces a series of special Satur- 
day morning classes in plant material to be given in Groton 
during the Fall term. 

For the first two lectures the time will be devoted to Fall 
perennials and Fall bulbs. Further topics for lecture and dis- 
cussion are to be selected by the class group itself. In this way 
many interesting points will be covered. The charge for this 
course is $15 for the 12 weeks. Further inquiries may be 
addressed to John A. Parker, Director, Groton, Mass. 


The California Garden Club Federation 

The annual meeting of the California Garden Club Federa- 
tion will be held at the El Encanto Hotel in Santa Barbara 
on October 19 and 20. This is a flourishing federation which 
has been carrying on many projects and has been very success- 
ful in stimulating gardening interests on the Pacific Coast. A 
large attendance is expected. 
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Regional Meeting of Garden Clubs 


The Central Region of the National Council of State Garden 
Club Federations, Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, Michigan, regional 
vice-president, will hold its Fall conference in Lexington, Ky., 
October 25, 26 and 27. Any member of the National Council 
may attend this meeting, for which there is no registration fee. 
The conference will open with a banquet at the Lafayette 
Hotel on October 25. The after-dinner program includes a 
talk on ‘‘Herbs’’ by Mrs. J. Tandy Hughes, and a lecture with 
lantern slides on ‘“‘Old Homes and Gardens in Kentucky”’ by 
Mrs. James Means Robb, past president of the Garden Club 
of Kentucky. 

October 26, at 9 a.m., the executive board of the National 
Council will meet at the Lexington Country Club. Those not 
attending the board meeting will be taken sight-seeing. After 
luncheon, famous blue grass stock farms and estates will be 
visited, and the day will close with a high tea at 6 o'clock at 
the home of Mrs. Frederick Wallis, Paris, the state president 
and the recording secretary of the National Council. 

October 27, the regional meeting will be held at 9 a.m. at 
the Phoenix Hotel, Mrs. Brewer presiding. There will be 
reports from Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky. These will be followed by a round 
table discussion, conducted by Mrs. Euclid Snow, president 
of the Garden Club of Illinois. 

Mrs. O. M. Moreland of the Kentucky Highway Depart- 
ment will speak on ‘‘Co-operation with Highway Depart- 
ments,” Mrs. Emma Cromwell, director of Kentucky state 
parks on “‘State Parks,’’ and there will be an address by Mr. 
Tom Wallace, editor of the Louisville Times. Luncheon will 
be served at the Beaumont Inn, Harrodsburg, and afterwards 
guests will be taken to Frankfort, where they will be enter- 
tained at the state mansion by Governor and Mrs. Laffoon 
and the Garden Club of Frankfort. 

For guests who remain over Sunday, a trip to Berea has 
been arranged, attending church at the college and lunching 
at Daniel Boone Tavern as guests of the Berea College. This 
mountain college is one of the most interesting places in the 
state. 

Tickets for the following functions must be procured be- 
fore October 20, as follows: Banquet, October 25, $1.25; 
luncheon, October 26, $1.00; luncheon, October 27, $1.25. 
Checks should be sent to Mrs. J. Y. Brown, R.F.D. No. 3, 
Lexington, Ky. Each state president should report to Mrs. 
J. M. Robb, general chairman, R.F.D. Nicholasville, Ky., the 
names of those from their state who expect to attend these 
meetings. Three delegates should be appointed from each 
state. Members must make their own reservations at either the 
Lafayette or the Phoenix Hotels, Lexington. 


Special Courses at the Ambler School 


The School of Horticulture for Women at Ambler, Penn., 
is offering three special courses this year—in floriculture, land- 
scape design and vegetable gardening. These courses are 
planned particularly for those interested in the development 
of their own gardens. The course in floriculture is scheduled 
for a two-hour period on Wednesday mornings, beginning 
on October 10 and continuing until May 2. The outline 
covers a wide range of subjects. The tuition for the course is 
$25. 

The course in landscape design will be given on Tuesday 
mornings from October 9 to January 29 and will include the 
study of plant materials for landscape purposes, as well as the 
principles of landscape design. Considerable attention will also 
be given to practical problems, such as the economical con- 
struction of walks, walls, and terraces. 

The vegetable garden course will continue on Tuesday 
mornings through the Spring months. The tuition for the 
course in landscape design and vegetable gardening is $15 for 
each, or the two may be taken in combination for $25. 




















NEW ROSES ABOUT TO MAKE THEIR BOWS 


Varieties to be introduced 
this Autumn or next Spring 


r | HIS season I have had a chance to test and observe a 
great many of the novelty roses that will be introduced 
this Fall and next Spring. In spite of the fact that over 

150 new roses make their appearance every year I always find 

a number that are different and worth while. Some of the best 

new roses are described in the following paragraphs. 

There are two good reds among the new hybrid teas. 
Crimson Glory, from Kordes, is of that rich velvety crimson 
which pleases all lovers of red roses. The flowers have fine 
form and are deliciously fragrant. The plants are not tall but 
are bushy with heavy dark green foliage. 

The other is from Mallerin of France, and has been named 
Rouge Mallerin. The three-and-one-half-inch flowers are bril- 
liant scarlet with a velvety finish that makes the petals look 
for all the world like pieces of scarlet velvet. Each bloom has 
45 petals, perfectly imbricated, and carries the Old Damask 
fragrance. The plants are rather tall, with healthy foliage, 
and they bloom quite freely. This is the first scarlet rose I 
can recall with ample petalage. 

Also in the “‘reds’’ but of another type is Nigrette, the 
progeny of Chateau de Clos Vougeot and Lord Castlereagh, 
two of the darkest roses grown. It comes from Germany and 
was originated by Max Krouse. The two-and-one-half-inch 
flowers are of different shades of red during the Summer, but 
in the Autumn they are very dark, of a shade different from 
any rose now in commerce—the deepest violet to be found in 
the color charts superimposed on maroon. Like its parents, it 
is richly perfumed. The plants are small with wiry canes and 
bloom freely. This is an interesting novelty which was widely 
written about last year as ‘“The Black Rose of Sangerhausen.”’ 

There are three pinks to discuss. Better Times, an American 
sport of Briarcliff, is a deep cerise pink, quite a nice flower 
when it first opens but like all of the Columbia family it gets 
blotchy as the flowers mature. Columbia and its sports are 
good roses under glass. Columbia itself was a popular garden 
rose in its day but there are many better pink garden roses 
now. Incidentally, to those who like the Columbia type of 
flower let me recommend Pink Pearl. 

Mme. Emile Daloz, from Sauvageot, France, has for its 
parents, Frau Karl Druschki and Souvenir de Georges Pernet. 
It shows its parentage in a vigorous branching plant with 
heavy canes and like them needs attention to keep off black 
spot. The open flowers are three and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, of a lovely satiny pink color, loose, and wonderfully clean. 

From the other side of the world, Australia has sent us 
Warrawee, originated by Mrs. Fitzhardinge, from Padre and 
Reverend F, Page-Roberts. The three-and-one-half-inch flow- 
ers are a lovely shade of pink. They have splendid form, about 
35 petals and the spicy fragrance of the old clove pinks. The 
flowers are much like the exquisite Mme. Butterfly but the 
plants resemble those of Radiance both in growth and quan- 
tity of bloom. I have grown this rose for five years and know- 
ing its value am glad to know that it will be introduced. 

In the yellow class are two of the finest roses of recent years. 
Mallerin crossed Julien Potin and Margaret McGredy and 
named the seedling Feu Pernet-Ducher, in memory of the 
great French rosarian. Its creamy orange buds, heavily marked 
with carmine, slowly open to spiral flowers of deep yellow, 
growing lighter toward the edges, which are sometimes flushed 
with pink. It is a substantial rose with 60 to 75 petals and 
there is a “‘richness’’ to the bloom I have not found in any 
other yellow. It has strong tea fragrance. The plants are tall, 
bushy and unusually free, blooming continuously. Its Pernet 
ancestry shows in its slight tendency to black spot and the 
fact that an occasional flower will have an ugly green centre. 
But most of the flowers are perfect and the Autumn blooms, 
without disbudding or extra care, are perfect exhibition flowers. 

Rheingold, from Leenders and Co., Holland, is another 





The new French rose Feu Pernet-Ducher 


yellow rose I have been enthusiastic about for the past two 
years. It has a large flower, about four inches in diameter, of 
fine form and the softest creamy yellow I have ever seen in a 
rose—exquisite seems to be the proper word for it. The 
plants are of medium height with beautiful shiny foliage. 
Both the bloom and the foliage indicate that Marechal Niel 
was one of its ancestors. 

The bicolored, or ‘‘fancy,’’ types are numerous. In fact I 
think hybridizers are overdoing these mixtures. We need 
more good self-colors. From a new Spanish hybridizer, L. 
Pahissa, comes Alezane, the progeny of Angele Pernet and 
Comtesse de Castilleja. It has attractive burnt orange buds 
and three-inch flowers of pinkish apricot. The introducers 
describe the color as sorrel, but I am sure the rose is not the 
same shade as a horse of that color. There are about 25 petals 
and the plants are good. It is interesting but not exciting. 

Angels Mateu is also from Spain but is one of Dot's. It 
won the foreign gold medal at Bagatelle this Summer. Du- 
quesa de Penaranda and Magdalena di Nubiola are its parents 
and the four-inch flowers have a coloring new to the rose 
garden. Reddish old rose overspread with a slight orange flush 
might describe a newly opened flower, but as it ages the orange 
flush disappears leaving a lovely shade of soft old rose which 
is very beautiful. An iridescent sheen reflects the light the first 
day or two. There are from 50 to 70 petals and it has the 
fragrance of ripe blackberries. The plants are strong and 
bushy. My only complaint is I would like to see more blooms. 

Glowing Sunset, from Kordes, is a big loose flower of 
orange, flesh and pink, a pleasing combination. It is fragrant 
too. The plants are tall and branching and quite generous 
with their artistic flowers. 

Another new shade is Dot’s Lucia Zuloaga. It was named 
for the daughter of the Spanish portrait painter, Ignacio 
Zuloaga. The flowers have but 12 or 15 petals, but the color 
is a deep, velvety Turkish red, or brownish scarlet, which 
shows up much better on the semi-double flowers than it 
would on a double bloom. Of course it fades. None of these 
high colored roses retain their glorious shades as long as we 
would like, but they do give us something different for a 
while at least. The last stage of this one js-a soft old rose 
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shade, not at all bad. It has the delightful fragrance of caly- 
canthus, the old sweet shrub. The flower has not much form 
and the plants are low and sprawly but the color is glorious. 
Mme. Cochet Cochet, Mallerin’s cross of Mrs. Pierre S. 
Dupont and Cecile Walter, won the Bagatelle medal in 1932 
and it deserved the honor. The long pointed buds of coppery 
orange open to gorgeous four-inch flowers of satiny pink and 
gold; they open flat showing a mass of golden stamens. The 
mature bloom is refreshingly clean and grows more beautiful as 
it ages. The plants are splendid, tall, branching, and blooming 
all the time. I believe this rose will have a lasting popularity. 
This year’s Bagatelle medal went to Gaujard’s Mme. 
Joseph Perraud, and then at Lyons it was voted the most 
beautiful rose in France for this year. The flowers are large, 
four inches or more in diameter, of buff-apricot blended with 
shell-pink at the edges. The plants make average growth. 
Another of Dot’s unusual roses is Senora Gari, the progeny 
of Constance and Mari Dot. The pointed orange buds open to 
three-and-one-half-inch loose flowers of rich buff-apricot with 
a pinkish flush which finally changes to the softest pale pink. 
There are 35 petals in each bloom which has a fruity fra- 
grance. Ihe growth is rather sprawly and the foliage must be 
protected against black spot, but the flowers are exquisite. 
Soliel de France, originated by Mermet, is quite attractive. 
The buds are yellow but the open flower has orange and 
apricot tints over the yellow. It is slightly fragrant. The 
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plants are of medium height. To me its greatest value is in 
the quantity of bloom produced. 

The last of this group is Token, originated by Mont- 
gomery from Mme. Butterfly and Premier. While intended as 
a florists’ variety it has produced some fine blooms in the 
garden. Its color is apricot, orange and pink. It is a fairly 
good grower. 

There are three American novelties of another type, termed 
bedding roses. They fit in the same class as the splendid 
Gruss an Aachen. The plants are from 18 inches to two feet 
in height, bushy, and are real everbloomers. 

Fluffy Ruffles, from Fred Howard, produces clusters of six 
to ten flowers of silvery pink with a deep rose reverse. The 
edges of the petals are serrated giving a wavy appearance. Little 
Beauty, also from Fred Howard, is bright cerise pink and 
quite double. The color fades but little. 

The last is Rochester, by J. H. Nicolas. The polyantha, 
Echo, ‘and the hybrid tea, Reverend F, Page-Roberts, are the 
parents. The flowers are very much like those of Page-Roberts 
while the plant and quantity of bloom resemble its poly- 
antha parent. It is really very fine. 

Once more let me urge readers of Horticulture to plant roses 
in the Fall. Water the plants well and hill earth up to the tops 
of the canes as soon as planted and they will winter safely 
and will be far ahead of plants set out next Spring. 

West Grove, Pa. —R. Marian Hatton. 


HOW .TO KEEP CACTI THROUGH THE WINTER 


HE increased use of cacti as house plants by persons who 

are not familiar with their requirements often leads to 

disaster, although they are among the easiest plants to 
grow. Cacti usually come from southwestern United States and 
Mexico, with a few from South America, sections where the 
atmospheric conditions are dry and hot during Summer, and 
in many sections comparatively cold during Winter. These 
plants have the ability of storing up food in sufficient quanti- 
ties to sustain them over long periods. They assume a dormant 
condition, similar to hardy perennials, with the difference that 
they retain their normal appearance excepting that some, like 
the flat-jointed Prickly Pear (opuntia) may become shriveled, 
losing the plumpness they have when active. The barrel cactus, 
cereus, mammillaria, echinopsis, etc., while not assuming the 
constricted appearance of the opuntias, are nevertheless as 
dormant or inactive. 

It is obvious that plants standing in high temperatures 
require more moisture than when standing in a cool situation. 
Plants standing in pots out of doors during the growing sea- 
son or Summer gradually become less active, until, by 
Autumn, they have ceased growing. They should be removed 
from the rockery or beds out-of-doors and the pots should be 
washed. Then they should be placed in the window indoors. 

If they have been planted directly in the soil they must be 
lifted before frost, and potted or planted in window boxes. 
Good drainage is essential. The soil should be a good 
garden loam, such as will grow high-class vegetables. Fifty 
per cent sand must be added to insure porosity. 

Cacti should not be overpotted, for they have compara- 
tively few roots. A good plan is to use pots that will allow 
just space enough to easily accommodate the plant. As an 
example, if the plant is a barrel cactus, Ferocactus wislizent, 
the bottom of the plant is wide and spiny and a dibber or 
stick is necessary to work the soil between the pot and the 
plant. It should be placed in the center of the pot with a half- 
inch or an inch space between the pot and the plant. Water 
may be given once to compact the soil around the roots, but 
afterward water should be given sparingly and only when the 
soil becomes dry. Syringing the tops of the plants on sunny 
days is often beneficial, for it removes any dust that may have 
accumulated and forms a halo of moisture around the plants. 
Dormant plants can not take in much water so that it must be 


apparent that over-watering is quite likely to occur if copious 
quantities are given. Then, too, the cooler the temperature 
that is maintained, the less the amount of evaporation which 
takes place. In a hot, dry temperature the soil soon becomes 
very dry. 

Large cactus plants require no more attention than canna 
roots during Winter. Instances have been reported of plants 
being dug from the garden, placed in boxes and set in a cool 
dry place until the next season. Yet plants should be examined 
occasionally. 

A gentleman of the writer’s acquaintance builds a rockery 
of stones and pure sand in Fall and simply plants his cacti in 
the pockets, the whole being in a light basement window. The 
plants remain in excellent condition until Spring and at the 
same time make a pleasing display all through the Winter 
months. Another uses elaborate window boxes, arranging the 
plants in an artistic manner. Still another uses a series of plant 
racks for holding potted plants and on them places numerous 
kinds of cacti. 

Cacti show activity about the middle of February, the 
green, outer coating becoming a brighter green, full of life, 
and the stems more plump. As the season advances and as 
more water is applied, new growths appear, indicating that 
the plants have fully resumed activity. It is during the begin- 
ning of this active condition that transplanting should occur. 

In summary, a soil is used for cacti that is free from organic 
matter—half garden loam and half sand. Perfect drainage is 
essential and is obtained by the addition of sand to the soil 
and by placing pieces of broken pots, small stones or cinders 
in the pots. Careful watering is necessary and especially while 
the plants are dormant or in a state of rest. The higher the 
temperature in the room, the more attention as to watering is 
necessary; a cool, low temperature, about 40 degrees, demands 
less water. Abundant sunshine or light should be given or the 
plants, such as the Prickly Pear or cylindrical kinds, are 
likely to send out long, spindly growths that are weak and 
unsatisfactory. This condition frequently occurs in hot, dry 
rooms. Exceptions are always noted for some kinds, such as 
the South American species, Christmas Cactus and others, re- 
quire different treatment. 


—Frank K. Balthis. 
Chicago, III. 
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BULBOUS IRISES FOR NORTHERN GARDENS 


Dutch, Spanish and English varie- 
ties which are reasonably hardy 


( "foes oo to general belief, the beautiful irises of the 
florists’ shops can be successfully grown in gardens even 
in New England. These irises, all of which come from 
true bulbs, have proven themselves sufficiently hardy to have 
weathered this last Winter of unusual severity. 

Success with these irises comes from late planting. In the 
fall as late as possible, but soon enough to escape frozen 
ground, the little round bulbs are placed four inches deep in 
the ground. Then the soil above them is covered with leaves, 
salt hay, or other mulch until Spring, at which time, as soon 
as the earth is thawed out, the covering is removed. This late 
planting prevents early top growth. Plants too far advanced 
before Winter are killed by the cold weather, but plants with 
only a little top growth may freeze to the ground without 
serious injury. 

These irises are distinct in the fact that they all come from 
bulbs and not from rootstocks as do the commoner garden 
forms such as the germanica, siberica, and the Japanese irises. 
They are a large group which is subdivided into many species, 
some of which vary greatly in size, form, habits, and bloom- 
ing dates. This article is concerned only with the largest and 
most conspicuous species which are at the present time of con- 
siderable commercial importance. In the order of their bloom- 
ing they are the tingitana, Dutch, Spanish, and English irises. 

The tingitana varieties are small in number. They are either 
the wild form, Iris tingitana from Tangiers in northern 
Africa, or the hybrid forms, Princess Juliana, Supreme, The 
First, and Wedgewood. All of these, including’the wild plant, 
are early blooming, large flowered, and of bright and pleasing 
shades of blue. Unfortunately, however, none but Wedge- 
wood is very free flowering. A large per cent of the bulbs may 
fail to bloom during a season. The First, if grown from only 
top size bulbs, will give results almost as good as Wedgewood. 
It is a rich, deep violet-blue. Wedgewood is a lavender-blue 
color. 

Whether, in New England, the tingitanas can be grown 
without coldframe protection at least, is doubtful. Being 
earlier, they are more tender than the later kinds. In a green- 
house they may be flowered in time for Christmas and New 
Years. 

The Dutch irises are safe for outside planting. They are 
hybrid forms of the Spanish iris, J. xiphium, crossed with a 
large, early-flowering form, J]. xiphium praecox. Some of the 
varieties also contain the ancestry of additional wild bulbous 
species, tingitana and others. It is truly a hybrid, garden race. 
It shows great divergence in size, color, and time of blooming. 
From the earliest flowering, Minister Heemskerk, a large, 
slightly fragrant, golden yellow variety, to Imperator, a rich, 
deep blue, the latest flowering, there is a period of several 
weeks’ blooming which is marked by such well-known kinds 
as the following. These, in the different colors, are listed in 
the order of their flowering. 


Dark Blue: Lavender and White: 
Bloemaard Therese Schwartze 
Poggenbeek “ea 
Blue Perfection (Jacob de Witt) bak Excelsi 
E. B. Garnier D nd Hari, vaste 
Imperator einen: 

; White and yellow: 

Medium blue: a 

Leonardo da Vinci 
Theodore Wyck Van Everdingen 

Light Blue: Huchtenburg 
Blue Horizon (S. de Vlieger) Yellow: 

Hart Nibbrig Minister Heemskerk 

Lavender: Yellow Queen 
Adrian Backer J. W. de Wilde 


Bronze: 
Indian Chief (Verschuur) 


More slender in form, usually smaller, and later flowering, 


is the Spanish iris, J. xiphium. It prolongs the season of bloom 
and presents some beautiful varieties. Cajanus, a bright golden, 
is unusually fine. Queen Emma, of entirely different form, is a 
huge, very deep yellow. Golden Lion, the latest bloomer, is a 
new variety of great merit. Its petals are beautifully imbri- 
cated. Louise is light blue; King of the Blues is dark. King of 
the Whites is true to name except for gleaming blotches of 
gold, one each on the lips of the falls. Prince Henry is an 
attractive brown and purple. 

Then, last to flower, comes the English, the most beautiful 
of all, J. xiphoides. This is also the hardiest of all. The leaves 
do not appear above ground before Spring. The flowers have 
standards and falls that are quite large and round, much more 
so than the narrower ones of J. tingitana, I]. xiphium and its 
hybrids. Although least known of the bulbous irises discussed, 
because of its beautiful form and colorings it is the most 
popular with persons who have grown it. Among its retinue 
it has the lovely Sunset, pink-lavender, the rival of the 
cattleya orchid; Bleu Celeste, a soft blue-lavender, the color of 
a clear Spring sky; King of the Blues, deepest and most intense 
violet-blue imaginable; Othello, rich, velvety red-purple; 
Mont Blanc, as white as the mountain peak; and Tricolor, a 
combination of richly colored purple standards and blue and 
white falls. 

Once planted, an English iris bulb may be left undisturbed 
for three years. During the second and third years it will form 
a clump having several flowers. Arranged in groups of six to 
two dozen bulbs throughout a bed of perennials nothing can 
give a more pleasing effect than the bulbous irises, and with 
careful selection of color, species, and varieties the most 
wonderful color effects can be worked out for a period of 
blooming that will last from four to six weeks. The blooms 
will stay fresh for a week to ten days when cut. It is well 
worth while planting a good supply of bulbs in the cutting 
garden. 


Bellevue, Wash. —Fred L. Delkin. 





The handsome Dutch iris White Excelsior 
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PRESERVING CHICAGO FAIR GARDENS 


Mocs visitors to the Century of Progress in Chicago will 
approve a plan now being advocated for the preserva- 
tion of the gardens in the horticultural section, perhaps by 
establishing a permanent exhibition on the island. Five pro- 
fessional and amateur gardening organizations have passed 
resolutions indorsing such a movement, and nearly 60,000 
visitors have signed a petition urging that some such action 
be taken. 

The horticultural exhibition has been one of the outstand- 
ing features of the Century of Progress, and the enthusiasm 
awakened by the out-of-door gardens indicates that continued 
interest would be shown in the establishment of a permanent 
horticultural display. 

The natural thing would seem to be the annexation of this 
garden by the newly consolidated park system of Chicago, 
which is in excellent hands and which already has won a wide 
reputation. If the entire island where the Century of Progress 
is being held should be taken over by the City of Chicago, it 
would add 5,412 acres to the park system. The situation is 
unexcelled for park purposes, as the island is free from smoke 
and has a lower temperature in hot weather and greater humid- 
ity than the city proper. Moreover, there is perfect drainage 
and an abundance of good soil. 

It is possible that the island will be taken over by the State 
of Illinois, and some of the trade organizations may assist in 
perpetuating the gardens. It is to be hoped that some one of 
the various projects now being considered will be carried out 
and that the site of the present fair can be made a permanent 
horticultural center. 


PASSING OF MRS. HORATIO GATES LLOYD 


_—* amateur gardening has suffered a great loss in 
the untimely death of one of its foremost women garden- 
ers—RMrrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of Haverford, Pa., who passed 
away on September 23 in her Summer home at Cotuit, Mass. 

Mrs. Lloyd was an outstanding gardener, as anyone who 
visited her garden at Haverford realized. She was an authority 
on the iris, and the unique iris bowl on her estate at Haverford 
was famous for its fine varieties as well as for its harmonious 
color scheme. Her estate also included an interesting quarry 
rock garden, an unusual collection of herbs and beautiful 
formal gardens. She was a strong supporter of flower shows 
and a consistent exhibitor at the shows of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, where her exhibits were of noteworthy 
quality. Mrs. Lloyd was also an artist and her training in this 
line was strongly evident both in her garden and in her flower 
show exhibits, particularly in the classes for artistic arrange- 
ment. 

Mrs. Lloyd not only grew flowers well but she had the rare 
ability of writing about them with charm. The articles which 
she contributed from time to time to various horticultural 
periodicals showed the same delightful combination of humor 
and scientific knowledge which characterized her speech. At 
the time of her death, Mrs. Lloyd was plant material editor of 
the bulletin of the Garden Club of America. She had a remark- 





able horticultural library, which included old herbals and other 
early gardening books. 

Mrs. Lloyd was a vice-president of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society (the first woman ever elected to that office), a 
member of the society’s executive council, and chairman of its 
library committee. She was first vice-president of the Garden 
Club of America, a director of the American Horticultural 
Society and a valuable member of many other horticultural 
organizations, including ‘““The Gardeners’ of Philadelphia. 


GOOD PLANTS FOR PINELAND SOILS 


Dear Sir: A piece of land adjoining my lot contained a number of pine 
trees which have been cut down. Will anything grow in the soil that is covered 
with pine needles? 


HERE is some reason to believe that the soil under pine 

trees is so affected that few plants will grow in it. Never- 
theless, the fact that few wild flowers are found growing 
under pines is more likely to be due to the heavy fall of pine 
needles annually. The deep covering seems to discourage the 
growth of herbaceous plants. Then, too, the shade is so dense 
that there is not enough light for the average wild flower. 

After pine trees have been cut down, however, the land is 
suitable for a wide assortment of wild flowers. It will be 
easier to work the soil if the topmost layer of pine needles is 
removed. The needles make an excellent covering for walks 
through the woodland garden. If there is a moderate amount 
of direct sunlight striking the spot, mountain laurel and 
rhododendrons will do well. Wild flowers to be grown in 
such a location may include the trailing arbutus, cypripe- 
diums, ferns, evergreens and a wide assortment of native 
shrubs. Thus it will not be difficult to transform a bare piece 
of land into a woodland scene or wild garden. 

Practically all native plants that are nursery grown can be 
transplanted at this time. In the spot where each specimen is 
to be set out remove the surface mold, spade the subsoil thor- 
oughly, adding peat moss or native leaf mold where the soil 
is poor. Any chunks of humus should be pulverized so that 
the roots may spread more easily. When setting out native 
plants that come with sections of turf or native soil around 
the roots, make sure that the plant is made firm in the soil 
by pressing earth around the clump and watering it well. A 
light mulch of peat moss or native mold and the leaves that 
fall will be a sufficient covering for the Winter. All specimen 
evergreens, laurel, rhododendrons, pieris, leucothoe, and ever- 
green holly plants should be frequently watered in Autumn. 


UNUSUAL NARROW UPRIGHT TREES 


LL popularity of the Lombardy poplar would indicate 
that there is a definite need and demand for narrow upright 
trees. Ihe Lombardy popular has the distinct advantage of 
being very rapid in growth but incidentally it is short lived. 
There are other trees of columnar habit which are far more 
permanent and equally attractive. 

Professor L. C. Chadwick of the Ohio State University has 
prepared a list of these trees, many of which are now available 
from commercial sources. One is the pyramidal form of the 
silver maple, Acer dasycarpum pyramidale. Another is the 
Katsura-tree, although it is not nearly as narrow in habit as 
the Lombardy poplar. Nevertheless, it is not wide spreading, 
especially when young. It has clean foliage and forms a neat 
pyramid branching nearly to the ground. 

The maidenhair tree is increasing in popularity, partly be- 
cause of its unique foliage and unusual appearance and also 
because it is troubled by very few insects and diseases. An 
upright form, Ginkgo biloba fastigiata, is striking in appear- 
ance. Other narrow types of trees include a narrow form of the 
English oak, Quercus robur fastigiata, the Littleford elm, 
Ulmus americana littlefordi, and the Wheatley elm, U. cam- 
pestris wheatleyt. 

Any one of these trees may well take the place of the Lom- 
bardy poplar, even though it may not be of exactly the same 


type. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER , 
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IKE many amateurs, I have become enthusiastic over day- frequently with this compound beginning early in May to 
lilies. The newer kinds are among the most useful of all Prevent the disease from returning to its alternate host plant. 
garden perennials and very lovely. The usual recommendation is that all cedar trees be cut down 
Daylilies which bloom profusely during late August 
and in September have now been obtained at The New 
York Botanical Garden and several of the best of them have 
been selected for propagation. When these become available 
gardeners may make a selection of good daylilies that will 
provide a succession of flowers from early May until at least 
the middle of September. 

Daylilies which regularly bloom in Autumn first became 
known when ten plants that had been collected in Honan, 
China, by Dr. Albert N. Steward bloomed at The New York 
Botanical Garden in 1926. These plants have the smallest 
flowers known for wild daylilies; they bear numerous flowers 
in much-branched scapes; and several of them continue in 
flower until freezing temperatures occur, which at New York 
is sometimes as late as in November. The name Hemerocallis 
multiflora was given to this new type of daylily. 

At the present time several thousand seedlings have been 
grown that are hybrids of plants of H. multiflora and of 
various seedlings which have occasional flowers of a second- 
blooming in late Summer and Autumn. Also two distinctly 
new Autumn-flowering types of hemerocallis, at present un- 
named, were subsequently obtained from the Orient and these 
have also been hybridized with H. multiflora. Many of these 
hybrids bear numerous flowers in much-branched scapes. 
Many of them bloom during July and August, and of these 
several selections are now being propagated. 

Dr. A. B. Stout of the Garden staff, who is responsible for 
much of the progress which has been made in the improvement 
of daylilies, tells me that during early September of this year 
about 500 seedlings especially bred for late flowering have 
bloomed in profusion. These display considerable diversity in 
the size, shape, and color of the flowers as indicated in the 
illustration. Many seem worthy of culture but the plan is to 
select only a few of the best for propagation by nurserymen as 
named horticultural clons. 

Selective breeding among the first ten plants obtained of the 
species H. multiflora has also been in progress. The seedlings 
obtained all possess the essential botanical characters which 
delimit the species, but there are differences of importance in 
horticulture in respect to stature of the plant, season of flower- 
ing, and in the size, the shape, and the fullness of the flowers. 
Selections, made for smallest flowers and for profuse flower- 
ing, which show special merit are being propagated. 

The accompanying illustrations will assist the reader in 
forming a conception of the new Autumn-flowering daylilies 
which will be made available to gardeners as soon as it is 
possible for nurserymen to propagate sufficiently to allow 
distribution. They represent a great advance. 





( eee tree troubles which may seem to be caused by 
insects really are diseases. The cedar-apple rust is one ex- 
ample. In late Summer and early Autumn the leaves of both 
ornamental and fruiting apples may have blisters on the under- 
sides which might appear to be the work of the gall insect. 
These blisters are most commonly found on the Bechtel crab. 
This is the cedar-apple rust, however, which spends the Sum- 
mer on apple trees and the Winter on cedars. Experimental 
work on the control of the disease seems to indicate that if a 
spray made of flotation sulphur or colloidal sulphur is 
sprayed on nearby cedar trees the first of July, the first of 
August and the first of September, the disease may be checked. 
On the other hand it will be necessary to spray the apple trees 





Hybrid daylilies in bloom in September 
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within several hundred yards of apples. I find that this rust on 
Bechtel’s crab has caused much concern this year and that 
many inquiries about its nature have been received at the 
Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, Mass. Fortunately this 
institution has been giving careful study to this disease and 
has been able to give detailed advice about its eradication. 

Horse chestnut trees have as usual become very unsightly 
with the horse chestnut leaf-blotch. This disease makes red- 
dish spots or areas on the leaves and in some cases the entire 
leaf dies. In view of the fact that the trees become reinfested 
from the old dead leaves, it is highly advisable to rake and 
burn all horse chestnut foliage in the Fall. Spraying several 
times during May and June with a fungicide would also help 
the situation. 


UCH interest seems to have been created by the paragraph 
published two weeks ago about the methods being used 
to keep Heavenly Blue morning glories in bud until a definite 
time decided upon for their unfolding. A new plan entirely 
different in its character has been explained to me since the 
publication of the note in question. This plan involves the 
use of spiders’ webs and is extremely simple. 
It seems that the threads of which spiders’ webs are made 
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Yucca glauca has proved to be an excellent rock garden subject 


are surprisingly strong, although very soft. If a few of these 
threads are passed around a bud which seems likely to open 
the next morning, it can be kept in the bud stage throughout 
the day but will open immediately after the removal of the 
web. This plan has been adopted successfully when it has 
been desired to have the morning glories opened in hospital 
rooms for the benefit of the patients there. It is a delightful 
experience to watch the unwinding of the buds and the grad- 
ual opening of the flower, which occupies only a few minutes. 

Although others have not spoken of it, I have found equal 
pleasure in watching the opening of moon flowers in early 
evening. Incidentally, some amateurs have found difficulty in 
growing moon flowers from seed. Undoubtedly, this has been 
due to slow germination. The seeds of moon flowers are 
exceedingly hard, but germination will be prompt if the small 
end is clipped off with the-pruning shears, care being taken not 
to injure the germ in the center. 
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SOAPWEED WORTH A TRIAL 


HE common yucca (Yucca filamentosa) is well known in 

eastern gardens, perhaps even more popular in the middle 
and southern states. On the other hand the Soapweed (Y. 
glauca, formerly known as Y. angustifolia) is rarely planted. 
It is an ideal rock garden subject and it ought to thrive on 
sand dunes or moraines. In its native habitat on the plains it 
seems to prefer the sand hills of Kansas and Nebraska, though 
I have often seen it growing on rocky ledges. 

The plant is rather smaller than the common yucca, the 
flowering stem only two to three feet high. Each stem, instead 
of being branched out into a pyramid of flowers, is strict and 
unbranched. The individual flowers are even larger than those 
of the common yucca and are full, waxy, creamy yellow and 
very pleasing to the eye. 

The species is not in the general nursery trade, but could 
doubtless be secured through collectors. Has anyone tried it in 
New England? 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 


USES OF GRAPE HYACINTHS 


RAPE hyacinths when once established need but little 
attention for many years. They often seed themselves, 

and eventually spread over considerable space. At the same 
time they never become a nuisance, and it is impossible to have 
too many of them. They may be used with great success when 
naturalized under trees, but are equally at home in the border, 
and are among the best of the bulbous plants for rock gardens. 
The point always to keep in mind is that there must be 
enough of them to make a good display. Not less than a dozen 
should be planted in one place, and two or three dozen will 
give finer effects. It is best to let them stand about three inches 
apart, and to plant them three inches deep. The variety called 
Heavenly Blue is probably the best of all, but there is also a 
white variety which can be planted in a small way. A combi- 
nation of the blue and white varieties gives a very pretty effect. 


ASTILBES FOR WINTER FORCING 


NY order of bulbs placed now may well include a few 
astilbes. The astilbe is a plant many persons call a 
spirza, which it much resembles. It is not really grown from 
a bulb, although commonly classed as a bulbous plant. What 
you actually buy is a mass of chopped-up roots to which 
sandy peat is adhering. The average amateur looks with con- 
siderable curiosity on this combination when he gets it for 
the first time. If the mass of roots and peat is potted up in a 
five- or six-inch pot, according to the size of the clump, and 
placed in a warm spot, the grower will soon be rewarded by 
the appearance of leaves. Then the pot may be placed in a 
sunny window and eventually the feathery heads will appear, 
keeping well for a long time. When the growth is well started 
it is not only safe but advisable to allow water to stand in the 
saucer under the pot. 


PLANTING REGAL LILY BULBS 


Sh is a good time in most sections to lift and replant the 
bulbs of regal lilies, even though the stems are still green. 
Bulblets dug up now should be replanted in drills about two 
inches deep. They should make good flowering bulbs in one 
or two seasons. Bulbs which have been split up should be re- 
planted considerably deeper. Eight inches is none too deep for 
planting bulbs of flowering size. The young growth of bulbs 
planted near the surface is likely to be cut down by frost in 
the Spring and there is some advantage in delaying Spring 
growth by mulching the ground over the bulbs. It is a common 
practice in the South to lift regal lilies in the Fall, storing them 
in soil, sand or peat moss over the Winter. 
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ADVENTURING AMONG CAMOMILES 


To often-repeated phrase ‘‘confusion in gardens’ which 
is used by the technical-minded person in talking about 
the anthemis is well founded in fact. Gardeners are not 
the only ones who have trouble in trying to keep their 
anthemis names correct, however, for one does not have to 
delve far into botanical literature to find that botanists have 
had, and are probably still having, their difficulties. All of 
which is a loophole for the quick exit of this writer in case he 
gets too confused in his nomenclature. 

One would hardly suspect from the small number of 
species found in gardens that the genus anthemis is a large 
one. Aside from Anthemis tinctoria, and its forms, and camo- 
mile, A. nobilis, few representatives are found in American gar- 
dens. Considering the fact that the former is ambitious to possess 
the earth and that the other is thought of as a medicinal plant, 
it is not hard to understand the apparent neglect of the entire 
company. 

Most gardeners have or have had A. tinctoria; it needs no 
description. Not all possessors of the plant know its possi- 
bilities, however. Give it a rich soil and a fair amount of 
moisture during dry periods and one can pick extra large 
golden marguerites on long stems from a three-to-four-foot 
plant from June until Winter. It, too, is one of the few plants 
to hold out any encouragement to the inexperienced plant 
breeder. Being in a more or less constant state of flux, intelli- 
gent selection over a period of years should yield many an 
improved form, as it has in the past in such named varieties 
as E. C. Buxton and Perry’s variety. 

The camomile, A. nobilis, is not to be recommended for its 
ornamental value, although its close association with gardeners 
who have preceded us on the scene gives it a certain claim on 
our affections. And no herb garden is complete without it. 

A. saguramica is, from the gardener’s viewpoint, a dwarf 
edition of A. tinctoria, without the seeding propensities of the 
latter, at least so far as my experience goes. The color and size 
of the flowers is essentially the same, although the height of 
our present plant is around a foot instead of the three feet 
of A. tinctoria. Like most of the low-growing forms of 
anthemis, it will blossom the first year from seed started in 
heat in Spring, a habit which makes it extremely useful in 
the August and September picture. 

There is a low-growing plant in my garden, received as 
A. alpina, which makes a lovely display of white in the Spring 
scene long before any other anthemis, or its near allies, thinks 
of flowering. The plant makes rather restrained mats of 
silvery foliage something on the order of Achillea umbellata, 
but the white flower heads are typically anthemis-like. It has 
never self-sowed here and does not spread, making a refined 
little plant fit for any company. 

One of the loveliest of white-leaved plants, as distinguished 
from the silvery leaved ones, is to be found in Anthemis 
hausknechtt. The yellow-rayed flowers on foot-high stems in 
May are of no great account in their season, but the much- 
divided white foliage, rivalling the so-called dusty millers in 
its whiteness, is a year-round ornament of great value. This 
is a non-spreader, too, making tufts of foliage four or five 
inches high and seldom more than that in diameter. 

Of the many new plants that come to me, one of the finest 
that I have observed for a decade is A. sancta-johannis. I 
know nothing of its origin or original home, the seed having 
come unannounced and without comment from a botanic 
garden in the Soviet Republic. It gets about two feet high and 
that much across, covering itself with two-inch flowers of a 
vivid orange during June and July. One does not have to 
stretch the imagination to call this color orange, a rare shade 
in anthemis, according to my experience. And I assume that 
the flowering period could be carried well into the Summer by 
preventing seed formation. Like others of the camomile 
tribe, it is easily grown in any sunny spot. It should become 
one of our most popular perennials when available. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Built for Mrs. F. M. Woolworth, Winthrop, Me. 


Pierre S. Du Pont E. L. Doheny W. S. Barstow 

Paul D. Cravath William Ellery Robert D. Huntington 
F. E. Dixon Charles M. Schwab F. E. Lewis 

Keith Merrill Clarence Dillon G. Washington 


Senator H. F. Kean F. B. Rentschler 


greenhouses of many sizes, types, 


well as others. 


as well as many others. 
Send for a copy. No obligation 


Hitch Gmpa 





ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


SEE THESE GLASS GARDENS 
BEFORE PLANNING YOUR OWN 


If you could personally see the beautiful 
glass gardens we built for these captains 
of industry, you would find it easy to 
plan your own, because you would see 


and 


arrangements. Also lean-tos, ornamental 
conservatories, glassed-in pergolas as 


Of course it would be impracticable for 
you to visit each one of these person- 
ally, but our new Brochure makes this 
unnecessary. It contains large reproduc- 
tions and plans of their winter gardens 


GREENHOUSE BUILDERS 








Now—this Fall— 


You can get genuine 
KOSTER’S 
Blue Spruce 


at prices that have been 
cut to the very bottom. 


We must clear off a tract of leased land, and we 
prefer to sell the trees at a sacrifice price rather 
than transplant them to a new field. Heretofore 
Blue Spruces have been high-priced — but now 
for this special sale the price is DOWN. 


3 to 3% foot trees a 4 each 
A pair of trees for $9 


Every tree from our regular stock, well developed and 
branched. Balled and burlapped. Packing extra at cost. 
Transportation charges to be paid by purchaser. 


Many other evergreens and hardy plants are specially 
priced in a new Autumn list that will be mailed on 
request. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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N the early 17th century, there was wild speculation in tulip bulbs. The 
lovely tulip, brought from Persia, had attracted the attention of royalty. 
Prices on new varieties were bid up to fabulous heights. 
There is authentic record of a prosperous Dutch farmer who traded the 
following for one tulip bulb: 


1 Load of Grain 3 Barrels of Butter 
4 Fat Oxen 1,000 Pounds of Cheese 1 Bedstead with Furnishings 
Several Fat Pigs 5 Barrels of Beer 1 Silver Drinking Cup 


The varieties which brought such fabulous sums have long since been 
replaced by varieties far more lovely. Some of the choicest of the present 
day varieties are offered below. Each group has an individual charm all its 
own. For less than the price of a single “fat pig,” you can now have a whole 
gardenful of the world’s finest Holland Grown Tulips, besides enjoying 
magnificent cut flowers for the house. 


Personally Selected Collections of Tulips, Specially Priced 
ALL THE FINEST QUALITY TOP-SIZE HOLLAND GROWN BULBS 
Planted This Fall They Will Flower Next Spring 


2 Hogshead of Wine 





“Artistic” Rembrandt Tulip 
Collection 

These lovely Tulips appear as though hand- 
painted by a clever artist. The petals are beau- 
tifully marbled, striped and feathered in a 
most artistic fashion. All of the petals being 
made up of two or more colors, including 
mauve, lilac, deep rosy violet, dark plum, 
cherry red, carmine rose, etc. 

25 Tep-Size Mixed Rembrandt Tulips.. $1.75 
50 Top-Size Mixed Rembrandt Tulips.. 3.25 
100 Top-Size Mixed Rembrandt Tulips.. 5.75 


“Exhibition” Darwin Tulip 
Collection 

This Collection contains a magnificent assort- 
ment of all colors of the choicest Giant Darwin 
Tulips, such as lovely pink tones, deep cherry 
reds, soft lavenders and blues, silvery rose 
tones, snowy white, an unusual rich velvety 
black tulip, etc. Flower during May when 
other flowers are scarce. 

25 Top-Size Mixed Darwin Tulips.... $1.25 
50 Top-Size Mixed Darwin Tulips.... 2.25 
100 Top-Size Mixed Darwin Tulips.... 4.25 
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BARGAINS in Botanical Tulips and Choice Iris Plants 
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“Superb” Breeder Tulip 
Collection 

This Collection contains many choice varieties 
in the colors peculiar to the Breeder Tulips, 
such as bronze, maroon, coffee and other un- 
usual tones and blends not found in any of the 
other Tulips. They flower along with the Dar- 
win Tulips in May. 

25 Tep-Size Mixed Breeder Tulips... $1.35 
50 Top-Size Mixed Breeder Tulips... 2.50 
100 Top-Size Mixed Breeder Tulips... 4.75 





Parrot Tulip Collection 


The Parrot Tulips have feathered and lacini- 
ated edges. This Collection will contain crim- 
son, pink, yellow, lilae and all other colors to 
be found in the Parrot Tulips. Unique and 
outstanding. There is nothing else like them. 
Flowering season, May. 

25 Top-Size Mixed Parrot Tulips.... $1.50 
50 Top-Size Mixed Parrot Tulips.... 2.75 
100 Top-Size Mixed Parrot Tulips.... 5.25 








“Brilliant” Cottage Tulip 
Collection 


This Collection contains many of the newer 
and more beautiful early-flowering Cottage 
Tulips and Hybrids. Nothing will add more 
charm to your garden. There are lovely pinks 
and reds, yellows and whites, lavenders, blends, 
etc. They flower just ahead of the Darwin and 
Breeder Tulips. 


25 Top-Size Mixed Cottage Tulips.... $1.50 
50 Tep-Size Mixed Cottage Tulips.... 2.50 
100 Top-Size Mixed Cottage Tulips.... 4.50 











“Golden Gleam” Daffodil 
Collection 
Choicest Narcissi aud Jonquils Are Included 

This is a well-balanced Collection containing 
many of the finest varieties of Yellow Trumpet 
Daffodils, Bi-Color Trumpet Daffodils, Barri 
Narcissi, Leedsii Narcissi, Poet’s Narcissus, 
Jonquils, Jonquil Hybrids, etc. Flowering sea- 
son, April and May. 


DE o6s.<sestwdewes $2.00 
ere 3.50 
re 6.00 











garden. 





“De Luxe” Botanical Tulip Collection 
These are exquisitely sweet and dainty Tulip Species, flowering during 
April and May on 6 to 8 inch stems. They are especially charming in 
the rock garden. I will select eight different varieties, including a com- 
bination red and deep yellow, bright red and white, bronzy red, brown- 
ish red, etc. The Botanical Tulips furnish a blaze of color in the early 


24 Bulbs (3 Each of 8 Varieties) .......... 
48 Bulbs (6 Each of 8 Varieties) .......... 
96 Bulbs (12 Each of 8 Varieties) ...... . 


of bargain prices. 








Sensational Iris Bargains 
From My World Famous Exhibition Gardens Due to Rearrangement Program 
I have enlarged my Exhibition Gardens to double their former size. This 
makes it necessary to dig and rearrange great numbers of plants. The im- 
mediate transplanting of a tremendous amount of stock enables me to 
offer you an unparalleled opportunity to secure representative collections 
of the world’s finest Japanese, Siberian and Tall Bearded Iris at unheard 


pakshekeaeeeee $3.00 25 Summer-Blooming JAPANESE IRIS ..................... $3.00 

5.00 25 World’s Finest SIBERIAN IRIS ..........000 20000000 o 3.00 
teens eeeeeees : 25 Choicest TALL BEARDED IRIS ........................ 2.50 
TEE 8.50 (Special ‘Goodwill’ Collection) 








All Collections Postpaid Anywhere in the U. S. A. Cultural Directions Included with All Shipments. 


Robert Wayman 





Box B, BAYSIDE 
Long Island, N. Y. 
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PLANTING 
SPRING BULBS 


F all the bulbs, tulips and daf- 
fodils are the most colorful in 
the Spring garden. It is much in 
their favor that they are easily 
grown by any home gardener. Even 
the children can be encouraged to 
plant bulbs with every assurance 
that they will be successful. 

Regardless of the severity of the 
Winter these bulbs are perfectly 
hardy. All they need is ordinary 
garden soil. Bulbs planted in the 
Fall are left in the care of Nature 
and they burst into glorious bloom 
in the following Spring to fill the 
garden with color when it is most 
needed. With ordinary care, the 
bulbs last for a number of years and 
in fact daffodils increase so rapidly 
that they must be lifted and spread 
out at few-year intervals to keep 
them from crowding one another. 

Tulips, when inexpensively 
priced, can be planted in masses to 
give a colorful display. They may 
be planted in groups in the peren- 
nial border. Some persons prefer to 
set them out in formal beds to 
which purpose their stately charac- 
ter adapts them readily. No one 
should be without tulips in variety 
for cutting purposes. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
Darwin tulips. Their clear colors 
are very much admired and blend 
beautifully with those of irises, 
with which they may be planted. 
The breeder tulips resemble Dar- 
wins in size and height but they 
come in rich tones of bronze, buff 
and brown and subtle blendings of 
colors. Among the Rembrandt tu- 
lips may be found unusual marblings 
of colors in every description. 

The species or botanical tulips, 
which have not been easy to obtain 
until recently, are the gems of the 
rock garden where they are most 
appropriate. There they can grow 
and increase undisturbed and the 
small bulbs will not be lost. 

There is an upswing of interest 
in daffodils today. They are thor- 
oughly satisfactory and every year 


their golden color strikes a warm 
note in the early Spring garden. 
Daffodils need no special care and 
may be grown even in partially 
shaded locations. 
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AUTUMN PLANTING OF TREES 


Spas: planting of deciduous trees and shrubs at this season 
has much to commend it. When the trees have ripened their 
end buds and have completed their growth for the season, 
they are comparatively inactive and can be moved about with 
less shock than at any other season. This is true as a general 
rule. There are exceptions. Most of the trees which have fleshy 
roots, like the magnolias, are far better moved in the Spring. 
It is a pretty good plan, too, to leave the stone fruits, like 
peaches and plums, until Spring. 

To be sure of success in Fall planting, the trees and 
shrubs should not be moved until the leaves are about ready 
to drop. If they have not fallen, they may be stripped off, but, 
of course, this should not be done until they are well matured 
and ready to part from their stems. The planting of most 
deciduous shrubs and trees can be kept up until the first of 
November, or even later, but evergreens should always be 
moved earlier in the Fall. 

The planting of many fruit trees in the Autumn can be 
done with greater ease oftentimes than in the Spring, because 
the ground is in better condition. Young, vigorous, two-year- 
old trees are better for general planting than those older or 
younger, even though they are somewhat smaller. A first-class 
two-year-old tree should be from five to six feet high and 
should have an abundance of roots, together with sufficient 
branches to form a good head. 

When the trees are being planted all the injured roots 
should be cut smooth at the end, and if there are any very long 
roots—that is, more than a foot long—it is well to cut them 
back somewhat. All,the surplus shoots should be cut off, only 
three or four being left to form the main branches. It is well to 
cut them back somewhat, too, this being in proportion to the 


root growth. 
There is always danger of the roots drying out so much as 


to be killed. It is important to keep them covered with burlap 
and moist from the time of digging to the time they go into 
the ground. Garden makers often find it an advantage to 


puddle the roots. This is done by making a cavity in the 
ground and filling it with soft mud about the consistency of 
thick cream. 

If the roots are dipped into this mud they acquire a coating 
which keeps them moist for a long time, even though they are 
removed. It is important, of course, to keep the roots out of 
the hot sunlight and, even more, not to leave them exposed 
when the wind is blowing. A hard wind can easily ruin trees 
which are ready for planting. 


VEGETABLES TO TAKE INDOORS 


LANTS of Brussels sprouts, which have not matured their 

crop, may be taken up with the roots and set in the cellar, 
earth being packed around them and a little water given 
occasionally. Of course they should have plenty of light. If 
they are treated in this way the sprouts will keep on growing 
and will provide an acceptable delicacy for the table over a 
period of several weeks. Endive may be handled in much the 
same way but will develop blanched heads if kept somewhat 
dark. If this is not easily arranged, the leaves may be tied 
over the heart with a piece of string. 

Melons and cucumbers are easily routed by Jack Frost, but 
it is not necessary to lose all the crop. If before freezing the 
melons are cut with a little of the vine attached, and hung up 
in a sunny place, many of them will mature. Tomatoes may 
be ripened by pulling up the plants and suspending them from 
the ceiling. 
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| YOUNG ARISTOCRATS 


for October Planting 


Rare and unusual types of trees and 
shrubs ... grafted and true to name 
. .. small sizes for economy. Balled 
and burlapped. Weight 3 to 5 pounds 





each. 














Plant smaller size 1% feet 
apart. Plant larger size 2 
feet apart. 





DWARF PINE 

Pinus strobus nana (dwarf white) 
Interesting and rare Pine. 

Tanyosho (Japan Table Pine) 
Flat-topped and picturesque 

Wateriana (Dwarf Scotch Pine) 
Choice and rare. Blue 


Each 
1 DEPT bic enes6ses ences $ .75 
D FORE BORE avec cc scccsccvcseccs 1.10 
KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE 
Well-known lawn specimen 
2 year grafts 8-10 in, ........... $1.00 
3 year grafts 10-15 in. ........... 1.60 
4 year grafts 15-18 in. ........... 2.25 
A Yew Hedge for SARGEANT WEEPING HEMLOCK 
' 2 year. grafte 15-18 in. ........... $1.25 
30 cents a foot! 8 year grafts 18-24 in. ........... 2.00 
Tree-type upright Japanese PFITZER JUNIPER (Silvery) 
Yew—shapely and healthy. 15 18 h 1.00 
No finer hedge exists than 5 to inches ...-++..++++seeees $ 
this splendid evergreen. RED-FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
—— in sun, shade or 8 year grafts 2-8 ft. ...........00. $1.30 
" Ball of earth. BLOOD-LEAF JAPANESE MAPLE 
(100) 3 year grafts 15-21 a a aaah hs eee $1.50 
1%-8 feet ........ $90.00 FRAGRANT SPRING WITCH- 
4 a 120.00 HAZEL 


Like a forsythia, but months earlier. 
Yellow or red (state color desired). 
te bicheeewb ue awdens eae wed $.75 


Kelsey’s Autumn Pricelist will be mailed on request. Pictures, describes 
and prices many evergreens, shade trees, shrubs, Azaleas, Rhododendrons 
and seedlings for forest planting. Write today for a copy. 


Kelsey Nursery Service *°°''"*" New York City 


Street 


























Tulipa Kaufmanniana 
The Famed Water Lily Tulip 


HIS Tom Thumb of 

tulips, 
ing water-lily like blooms, 
is ideal for rock gardens. 
Grows five inches high. It is 
one of many in our largest 
collection of wild and other 
bulbs, ever included in any 
one bulb catalog in this, or 
any country. Sounds like 
boasting. But send for the 
catalog. See for yourself. 





Tulipa Kaufmanniana one of 
the most interesting of the 
wild dwarf tulips. 

Per 12 $1.35 Per 100 $10 





with its strik- 
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AMERICA'S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | | 


Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS 





TREE PEONIES 


Fine strain of seedlings on their own roots, 
Have given great satisfaction. Strong plants 
of blooming age, $2.50 each, $25 a dozen. 


A few grafted plants of selected varieties, 
$5.00 each. 

Argosy, beautiful yellow hybrid of lutea 
with moutan now offered at $15.00. 

A. P. SAUNDERS, CLINTON, N. Y. 





PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


for your yards and gardens. Only best of 
old and new varieties, at attractive prices. 
Our Catalog names best commercial cut- 
flower varieties, and gives valuable plant- 
ing and growing instructions; 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies Since 1911 


BERLIN MARYLAND 
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x BEST WAY TO 
Prevent 


. Winter Kill 


Closely knit structure espec adapts it for the task of 
protecting against winter kill. Don’t permit a repetition of 
last year’s devastating losses. Order now. 20 bushel bale $4, 
delivered through your dealer or direct. Literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


165-K John Street, New York, N.Y. Telephone John 4-0337 





FALL is the 
time to think 
of SPRING 


For strong, sturdy plants and a velvety smooth lawn next Spring, use 
Florida Humus now. This pure vegetative mold, rich in organic nitrogen 
and entirely free of weed seeds and foreign matter, will bring permanently 
increased fertility to your soil. 

Florida Humus is dredged from under-water deposits centuries old — 

then air-dried and conveniently packaged. The Florida Humus Company, 


Zellwood, Florida. New York Office, 15 Broad Street. New England 
Representative, Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


For booklet, prices or other information, call or write our distributors: 


. 132 Church Street 85 State Street 
Stumpp & Walter Co. New York City Breck’s stem, Slo. 








ROCK PLANTS PLANTED IN OCTOBER 


will give excellent results next Summer 


NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 


offers several hundred varieties of Rock Plants 


A few of our 30 Saxifrages 9 Rare Gems from Canada’s Cliffs 
SG MNO <a 2a.0: hi 6 55 4e ore hr scere aa $.25 MpOMETIA GETIGTR 2.0. cccccscsece $.35 
rrr er 75 Draba arabisans ..... eave eeareanne .35 
A eee -50 Draba fladnizensis ...........+.. -25 
SO aero 1.00 GRPOCTGMD MIGVUM .. 2c ccccces .50 
SS ) Sa ee re 35 Erigeron hyssopifolius .......... 35 
IIIA 3.0 o..5.0.4.0-de-dereiee eae -50 Potentilla tridentata ............ 25 
DED cccdicccbeceeecements -50 Primula mistassinica ........... .50 
BO Pr rere re rr oe -25 DOTTENEO CHIE. cccscssvccccce .35 
PR ID: »i:5'0 we acaPainertee ee ae -50 Vaccinium Vitis-idaea-minus ..... .75 





We not only grow the finest of Alpines but also grow the best varieties of Hardy 
Roses, Evergreens, Shade Trees, Shrubs, Perennials, Fruit Trees and Small Fruit 
Plants. No nursery in America has a better list of hardy stock and better or sturdier 
stock CANNOT be grown. Send for our catalog. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vermont 


LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 


(Coral Lily) 
The Brightest of All Lilies 


Slender stems with coral-red 
flowers. Excellent for cutting; 
fine for pot culture or rockeries. 
20 inches high. 

Each 30c Doz. $3.00 Postpaid 


Bulb Folder in colors 











For 


WINTER PROTECTION 
OF EVERGREENS 


Cedar Screen 


Tested and Approved last Winter 
Lasts many years—First cost is last cost. 


Attractive natural bark color—made of half 
cedar pickets. 


on request Panel 6’ long—3’ high—$2.40 complete 
(F.0.B. Factory) 4’ “ — 3.10 6 
PERRY SEED COMPANY o «= a0 
6’ “* — 4.50 








Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. OAK RIDGE NURSERIES 


ELMER NEW JERSEY 
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WILD FLOWERS IN THE HOUSE 


HETHER in fish bowls, aquariums, or merely in flower 

pots, one finds irresistible the wild flowers in all their 
cool elfin beauty that breathes of the early fragrant Spring 
days and the whispering of the woods. This charm is en- 
hanced a hundredfold when it occurs in one’s own home 
while the cold Winter’s wind is howling without. What joy 
to watch unfold the exquisite delicacy of the ladyslipper’s 
blossom, whether white, pink or yellow. 

Any time after Christmas or the New Year it is possible 
to commence the forcing of these wild flowers, thereby having 
allowed a sufficient resting period in which the buds may 
strengthen for the time of blooming. Any roots of wild 
flowers can be lifted in the late Fall just previous to the heavy 
frosts and stored in cool moist sand or soil in the dark; a cool 


but frost-proof cellar is the most satisfactory place. The roots 
should never be allowed to dry out while dormant, and after 
eight weeks or more, depending upon the time it is desired to 
have the plants bloom, forcing may be begun. The increase 
in watering, light and rising temperature, must be regulated 
and gradual for success. 

The cypripediums all force well and require only six to eight 
weeks from the time of starting the roots till the blossoms 
appear. Most of these do best in shade or partial sun and an 
acid soil with a generous supply of humus, excepting C. can- 
didum and C. pubescens which demand a sweet soil. Few of 
the wild flowers will withstand either excessive heat or cold 
during the growing period. An even temperature of from 60 
to 70 degrees Fahrenheit is ideal with plenty of sunlight and 
the soil always kept moist. 

In the same way may the fragile hepaticas be persuaded to 
smile engagingly in the window. H. acutiloba thrives in the 
sun and a neutral or sweet soil while H. triloba prefers partial 
shade and a slightly acid soil. 

The saucy and demure bright little faces of Viola pedata 
bicolor may easily be coaxed to be one’s companions through 
the cold dull days giving an exhilarating foretaste of the 
warmer weather and bright sunshine ahead. A compost of 
two parts loam and one of leaf mold is the best for them. 

Claytonia virginica, the Spring Beauty, is as delicately 
wistful and fresh as a Spring day and most aptly named. The 
little flowers are pink and white striped and are found grow- 
ing together in large groups in true conviviality under hard 
wood trees in rich soil with a large percentage of decayed 
leaves, the soil being sweet. 

Tiny Saxifraga virginiensis, in its starry whiteness, is a 
lovely little plant to watch and will bloom for some time 
undismayed. It demands well-drained soil and either sun or 
shade. Sanguinaria canadensis or Bloodroot forces readily and 
is loved best for that austere and frosted beauty that is all 
its own. 

Calypso, polygala, Orchis spectabilis, the dwarf iris, Hy- 
poxis hirsuta, the yellow star grass, the erythroniums that 
are so striking in color and form, Dodecatheon meadia or the 
Shooting-Star, and even that sweetest and most unsophisti- 
cated of all our wild flowers, the trailing arbutus, Epig@ed 
repens, are among the most desirable of those which will force 
readily and bloom freely with only ordinary care. These are, 
of course, only a few of the unsurpassably beautiful wild 
flowers of this country that we may employ thankfully to 
shorten the Winter days. 

As the popularity of the native North American wild 
flowers has been on the increase, a demand for such material 
has encouraged many nurserymen to turn seriously to its 
propagation. Under these vastly improved conditions one may 
procure whatever one’s heart desires. 

—DMarjorie Stearns. 
Putney, Vt. 
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TRY IT! 























Spread \% inch mulch of pul- 
verized superfine SWEDEX 
on your lawn this fall to in- 
crease humus, conserve mois- 
ture and keep out weeds. 


Use Horticultural Premier 
Peat Moss (fine granulation) 
for fall transplanting, for soil 
conditioning and for bush, 
shrub, bulb and garden 
mulching. 


Genuine Swedish Peat Moss 
is light, highly absorbent and 
fluffy. Contains more bulk 
per bale and is therefore less 
expensive. Excessive dust, 
dirt and fibre removed by 
vacuum cleaning. 





2, 
~ 


Write for booklet and 
name of nearest dealer. 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
150 Nassau St., N.Y. C. 


MIER 
pet 


M. 
SLE 
Cert. 
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HANDBOOK 


EAUTIFULLY illustrated booklet 

filled with the history and romance 
of the oldest, most highly prized, ever- 
green shrub. Gives complete informa- 
tion on planting, growth and care of 
this hardy, densely foliaged, delicately 
scented shrub so famous in the history 
and legend of the world. Tells you 
where to plant boxwood for most artis- 
tic effects—how to use it to enhance 
the beauty and value of your home or 

en. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
PLANT BOXWOOD 
Plants 4-5 in. high with 3-4 in. foliage 


masses . -« «+ «© « 20ceach 
Plants 5-7 in. high with 4-5 in. foliage 
epread . . + e e 29c eac 


Minimum order—one dozen plants. 
Reach you all ready to set in und. 
Send check, money order or EO D. 
instructions. 


* 


CANTERBURY MARYLAND BOXWOOD 
OXFORD ROAD, EASTON, MD. 





HORTICULTURE 
LILIES AT FOXDEN IN 1934 


._— roving gardener says in Horticulture that lilies seem 
to have suffered from the cold this year in some parts of 
the country. Judging from the blooms in my garden, which 
were finer than ever before, I wonder whether the cold is really 
to blame for the poor character of the flowers. My regals were 
superb and my tenuifolium lilies were better than they ever 
have been, tall and sturdy. There was one tenuifolium lily 
with a hairy bud which seemed stronger than the rest; per- 
haps it had some willmottiz or davidi blood in it, for when 
many lilies are grown in the same garden and home-saved seed 
is used some crossing must result. 

Besides these lilies I had very fine blooms from Lilium will- 
mottie, L. davidi, L. princeps, L. hansoni, L. speciosum (far 
better than any other season, with four and five stalks from 
one bulb), L. callosum, L. concolor and L. concolor var. 
pulchellum, L. tigrinum in variety, all the elegans tribe, L. 
amabile, L. cernuum (which wintered out of doors), L. 
henry: (tall stems with many flowers), magnificent super- 
bums, some with 15 stems from one original bulb. My L. 
auratum platyphyllum, which has been in the same place 
eight years, grew nine feet high and flowered for over a 
month, one blossom after another opening slowly. 

By now everyone knows that the most dangerous enemy of 
lilies is mosaic and that in order to have a healthy stand of 
these beautiful flowers one must be ever on the lookout for it, 
roguing out and destroying diseased plants. Furthermore, it is 
now known that L. tigrinum and L. elegans carry the disease 
without showing it or suffering from it and can infect other 
plants. They should be grown far away from other planta- 
tions of lilies. 

In my seed beds the plants of more lilies came through the 
Winter well but were not old enough to flower. With the lilies 
as with shrubs and perennials, hardiness is partly due to 
health, location, and soil. I find that when my lilies are 
protected from the north by a hedge they come through the 
Winter beautifully but in a bed only 20 feet away from that 
hedge they die. 

“‘Foxden,”” Peekskill, N. Y. —Helen M. Fox. 


PLANT SHELF FOR WINDOWS 


F more than half a dozen plants are being grown in a win- 
dow, it is an excellent plan to provide a table or plant shelf. 
Any tinsmith can make a little pan to place on such a table or 
shelf. It should be as long as the window is wide and about 
18 inches across. The sides should be two inches high. This 
pan can be fitted with small pebbles such as are sold in ten-cent 
stores for bulb bowls. Then the pots may be set directly upon 
the pebbles without the use of saucers. Surplus water escapes 
among the pebbles and is evaporated, adding greatly to the 
health of the plants. At the same time the danger of having 
the pots stand in water is eliminated, and the housewife need 
never worry about having her carpet or rugs stained or soiled. 
This is a miniature reproduction of the greenhouse bench such 
as is found in many up-to-date establishments, and is recom- 
mended to flower-loving housewives. 


MOVING ANNUALS INDOORS 


T is a simple matter to have an early Winter window garden 
by potting up some of the small plants growing in the 
garden. These plants should first be thoroughly soaked so 
that the earth will cling to the roots. After going into their 
pots, they should be placed in a shady spot out of doors until 
they become well established. Small hardy chrysanthemums, 
annual asters, Jerusalem cherries, pot marigolds, calendulas, 
browallias, blue ageratums and petunias are all good plants to 
move indoors if small specimens can be found. Some house- 
wives sow seeds in early Summer in order to have an abun- 
dance of these little plants when Fall comes. After being taken 
indoors they will need occasional spraying with nicotine or a 
soap solution to keep the lice from killing them. 
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A Scientific Safeguard 


for your Investment in 


TREES 


It is the extra margin of ser- 
vice, of skill, of research and 
applied science that has built 
the confidence of tree owners 
and the scientific world in the 
Bartlett Company. 


Bartlett clients pay no more. 
But they do get positive assur- 
ance of seasoned judgment 
and expert practice. 


Bartlett's skilled Dendricians 
are backed by the scientific 
findings of the famous Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories at 
Stamford. 


Bartlett’s planned program of 
Protective Tree Preservation 
offers the most economical key 


to healthy, beautiful trees. 


You may consult a Bartlett Asso- 
ciate about tree problems with 
confidence—yet with no sense 
of financial obligation. 


FARSI 
PHIFETIMES 


v 
v 





The Bartlett Heal Collar and other 
developments of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories make possible 
Bartlett LIFETIME Tree Surgery. 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia (CYNWYD), Penna.; 
Orange, N. J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 
Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn. 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; 
Providence, R.1|.; Richmond, Va.; 
Manchester,Mass.; NewHaven,Conn.; 
Ellsworth, Me.; Wilmington, Del. 
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prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 
In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
- Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society (best new peony). 
In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals” 
and all the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 





—BRAND'S— 











For Your Fall Planting 
Use The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
Really denendable for permanence 
in all weathers and 
all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
Markings horizon- 
tal. 
Inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray- 
green color blends 
with garden picture. 
Markings erasible. 

A style for Every Purpose 
Border, Rock Garden, Show 
Garden, Tie-on and Pot Labels 


FREE SAMPLES BY RETURN MAIL 
to “Horticulture” readers 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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STASSENS SpECIAL 


OFFERS 


C gm |} 00 DARWIN Tulips 


“4 10 separate colors 

~* > $3.90 or all colors 

jams. mixed $3.25 

100 BREEDER Tulips 

“A 5 named var. $4.90 

0j4 1 00COTTAGE Tulips 

“4 10 named var. $5.00 

100 EARLY (Double 

or Single) 10 named varieties $5.30 

25 NEW TRIUMPH Tulips 5 named var. 1.50 
100 Multiplying Trumpet and Short 

Crown DAFFODILS 2 

100 CROCUS 5 separate colors i. 

100 FRITILLARIA (Guinea Hen Flower) 2. 

2 

l 

1 
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100 SCILLA SIBERICA or Campanulata 
100 CHIONODOXA (Glory of the Snow) 
100 GRAPE HYACINTHS, Muscari ‘ 
100 DUTCH Bulbous IRIS . 1.95 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
BOX 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 

Send for New profusely illus- 
FREE strated gravure CATALOG 

of Stassen’s Holland Bulbs. 





HORTICULTURE 


GROWING BULBS IN MOSS OR FIBRE 


gad persons who try growing bulbs in fibre or moss 
have trouble with them. In not a few cases, complete 
failure has been reported. The explanation usually is found in 
failure to use water properly. Either the bulbs are allowed to 
dry out or else they are drowned out. If too much water is given 
so that the fibre or moss is kept wet, the chances are that the 
bulbs will commence to rot. If, on the other hand, the mate- 
rial is allowed to dry out so that the bulbs themselves become 
thoroughly dry, root growth will stop and the tops will prob- 
ably die. It is necessary to keep the proper balance. The moss 
or fibre must always be moist but not wringing wet. 

When starting a bowl of bulbs to be grown in fibre or 
moss, it is a good plan to give this material a thorough wetting 
by placing it in a pail or pan and leaving it until it is com- 
pletely saturated. Then, however, as much of this water as 
possible should be squeezed out. 

When the fibre is placed in the bowls, which may be as 
ornamental as desired, it should be firmed with the fingers. 
Amateurs are inclined to leave it in a loose condition, which is 
a mistake. The best fibre is mixed with broken oyster shells. 
If moss is used some broken shells or a little sand may be 
mixed with it. In any event, a half inch of broken pots or of 
pebbles mixed with charcoal should be used in the bottom of 
the bowl under the fibre or moss to hold whatever surplus 
moisture there may be. 

Hyacinth bulbs should be planted so that the crowns come 
almost flush with the surface. Narcissi and other daffodils 
should have a little of the bulb projecting, while Duc Van 
Thol tulips should be just under the surface. Paper-white 
narcissi grow very quickly, and it is only necessary to keep the 
bowls in a somewhat shaded, cool place for a few days. The 
other bulbs should be set away in a cellar or ventilated closet 
or a darkened room for several weeks until a mass of roots runs 
all through the fibre or moss. Unless this is done there is very 
little likelihood of getting good blooms. 


FALL PLANTING OF WINTER ACONITE 


— Winter aconite, catalogued as Eranthis hyemalis, is not 
so well known as it deserves to be. It grows from bulbs, 
which are extremely small, and they should therefore be 
planted only two inches deep, with some covering over them 
to keep the ground from freezing and thawing. Planting 
should be done in the Autumn, as soon as the bulbs can be 
obtained. The flowers come very early in the Spring, often 
ahead of crocus blooms. They are buttercup yellow in color, 
and are charming in the rock garden. One advantage of the 
Winter aconite is found in the fact that it will thrive in a 
partially shaded position. Garden makers who have never 
tried this little bulb will have much joy in viewing the early 
flowers when Spring is just around the corner. 




















SPECIAL OFFER 


Get acquainted with the GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE, America’s finest garden 
monthly. Practical, reliable and up-to-date 
information on all branches of gardening. 
Try our special offer of 13 months for $2.00. 


Single copies are 25c. Sold by mail only. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue 





New York City 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BEATRICE 
GARDENS 





Gold Medal BROOKVILLE 
DAHLIAS Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
am We Have a Fine Lot of 
ANNUAL and PERENNIAL HYBRID YEWS 
PLANTS Upright and Spreading 
FLOWERING SHRUBS Splendid for Specimens and 


Hedges 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


ROSES and EVERGREENS 
CANNAS, LILIES 
And Many 
NOVELTIES OF MERIT 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
BEATRICE 
FLORAL GARDENS 
630 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
SHARON MASS. 
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Two New Plants 


of Great Merit 














BERBERIS MENTORII 


This is a cross between Berberis Juliana 
and Berberis Thunbergi. It has the 
growing habit of Berberis Thunbergi-: 
the leaves however, are leathery an 
dark green, which retain this color in 
normal winters until December and Jan- 
uary after which they turn reddish- 
brown and retain this coloration until 
the new leaves appear. Technically, the 
plant cannot be called an evergreen, but 
should be described as having tenacious 
foliage. It is a rapid grower and with- 
stood 30° below zero last winter. 


Spring Delivery $9.00 per dozen 
18-24” high, bushy plants, 
field-grown 


PHLOX COLUMBIA 
(patented) 


Color rich cameo-pink with faint blue- 
eye making a brilliant color effect. 
Never shows any purple. Vigorous 
grower, it produces laterals out of the 
leaf joints which continue to display 
bloom, long after the main Flowerheads 
have disappeared. 

Mildew, black spot or dead leaves are 
unknown to this variety. Highly com- 
mended. 


Spring Delivery $4.50 per dozen 
field-grown plants 


PRICES ARE F.0.B. NURSERY 


(Our Narcissi Folder, describing over 
200 varieties as exhibited by us, will 
be mailed on request.) 


MULLER-SEALEY CO., Ine. 
145 West 45th Street 


New York City, N. Y. 














UNUSUAL PEONIES 


Varieties You Cannot Secure 
from Most Dealers 


e Antwerpen 

@ Aviateur Lindbergh 

@ Chabannes la Palice 

© Dr. J. H. Neeley 

@ Miss Eckhart 

® Odile 

eW. L. Gumm 
These and other new varieties we offer 
will add distinction to your garden. 


We are the exclusive introducers of the 
famous Dr. Neeley Oriental Poppies. 


Send for our booklet ‘‘Along the Garden 
Path” and a complete list of the fine 
Peonies and Oriental Poppies available 
here at most reasonable prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


BOX 54 VAN WERT, OHIO 
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SPRINGSCENT 
(Fothergilla) 


See page 395 of Horticulture for 
December 1, 1933 and Bulletin of 


the Arnold Arboretum for December 29th—Just 
One of Many New and Worthwhile Shrubs De- 
scribed in FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


(Est. 1885) 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 


603 Wood Street Piqua, Ohio 
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PETERSON PEONIES 


Special Offers for every Peony need. 
New catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Narcissi and Golden Daffodils 


We offer a wonderful ‘‘Handmade”’ Mixture, cover- 
ing 6 weeks bloom—white, cream, bicolor and 
golden yellow, in pkgs. of 100 foronly $3.25 post- 
paid, each pkg. contains 20 varieties. King Alfred, 
Emperor, Empress, Victoria Figari, Golden and Sul- 
phur Phoenix, Campernelle, Albatross, L. Koster, 
Aspasia Elvira, Dante, Von Sion, Ornatus, Recur- 
vus, Golden Spur, Sir Watkin, and White Lady— 
All blooming size, ten pkgs. (1000) $28 per M. 
This is an exceptional bargain. Hemerocallis, 
Kwanso, Regal and Fulva $5 per 100. Lycoris 
Squamgeri 75¢ each, 3 for $2 everything prepaid. 


HOWARD GARDENS Republic, Mo. 


The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 








"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


HELLEBORES 








Niger Altifolius .......... each $1.00 
Nige? PUGGOEE ..cci cece ~~ 1 
Orientalis Hybrids ....... * oe 


Three for $2.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





Helleborus Atro Purpurea 
One Dollar Each 
Ten Dollars Per Dozen 
Postpaid 
Cash Please! 


BOULDER GREENHOUSES 
Boulder Colorado 





Choice Shrubs for Garden 

Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 

Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 
Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





SEEDS OF RAREST LILIES 


Sow them in late Autumn. Prices per pkt. 
Polyphyllum, 25c; Thomsonianum, 25c; 
Chalcedonicum, 30c; Kelloggi, 25c; Macro- 
phyllum, 25c; Shelburne Hybrid, 20c; 
Pomponium, 25c. I offer fifty kinds. Write 
Dept. B for Unique Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





Regal Lily bulbs (L. regale) 
2 to 7 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 
Coral Lily bulbs 

(L. tenuifolium) 
2 to 10 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 


GEORGE L.RICE 
FITCHBURG MASS. 





Special Offer*  9rder Now for 

PINK DOGWOOD* 6 heavy 3-4 ft. plants 
for $9.00—12 for $17.00. 

FRENCH HYBRID LILACS* 6 superb va- 
rieties, 3 ft., $4.50—12 for $8.00. 

CHINESE CRABS* 6 superb plants in var., 
5-6 ft., $6.00—12 for $11.00. 

KINGSVILLE NURSERIES, Inc. 

KINGSVILLE, MD. 


HORTICULTURE 
WATER LILIES GROWN FROM TUBERS 


OST gardeners seem unaware that Nymphea tuberosa 
and its varieties can be grown easily from tubers. It is 
characteristic of this water lily, and of most of its hybrids, 
to develop on its rootstock tubers that separate from the root- 
stock of their own accord. Gardeners cleaning a pool in which 
one of these lilies has grown for a couple of years will often 
find the soil filled with hundreds of tubers. Usually they 
throw the tubers away without suspecting their nature or 
origin. 

The tubers suggest small potatoes in appearance, and vary 
in length from a half inch to several inches. If planted in 
Spring or Fall, they will produce plants that will bloom their 
first Summer. They are especially worth while for those who 
wish to experiment in beautifying ponds, sloughs, sluggish 
streams and other bodies of still, shallow water in their 
neighborhood. I have seen this lily flourish in water more than 
eight feet deep, but prefer to start it in water a half foot deep. 
Once established in shallow marginal water, it will spread to 
deeper water. The tubers should be planted by pressing them 
into the mud of the bottom, though when I have wished to 
plant them in water with marshy margins, or at some distance 
from shore, I have had excellent results from tossing them to 
the desired location, weighted by a small rock tied to them 
with a bit of soft twine. 

In sloughs and streams where there are large natural planta- 
tions of N. tuberosa, the detached tubers often start into 
growth suspended in the water. One rowing among the lilies 
will note many small leaves, about the size of a silver dollar, 
usually in pairs. If one slips the hand down along the leaf 
petioles a few inches, and exerts a gentle gradual pull, it is 
usually possible to draw up the entire little plant, tuber and 
all. These can be planted with satisfactory results, and are 
much more easily secured than sections of the old rootstock. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


A WINTER GARDEN IN THE CELLAR 


HIS is the time to think about a Winter garden in the 

cellar. Such a garden can be made to yield material for the 
table over a period of several months. Rhubarb roots dug in 
the Fall and allowed to freeze can be forced with the greatest 
ease after the first of January, being planted in boxes of earth 
and kept in a dark place. Witloof chicory, often called French 
endive, is forced just as readily and may be planted earlier. 
If the chicory has not been grown in the garden, clumps may 
be purchased from dealers. The tips of the roots, if too long, 
should be cut off and the clumps set in boxes of earth in the 
cellar, the tops being just even with the surface. A dark place 
is best because then the new growth will be blanched. How- 
ever, an inverted box will be sufficient covering. Growth will 
start quickly if a little water is given each day, and cutting 
may be begun in three or four weeks. 

















THIS IS THE BEST TIME 


OF THE YEAR TO PLANT YOUR EVERGREENS— 
PEONIES—JAPANESE AND GERMAN IRIS— 
AND PHLOX 

Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you can 
buy some of the BEST VARIETIES obtainable. 

You will be surprised at the high quality of the plants 
that we can sell you at such reasonable prices. 

A visit or an order from you will be appreciated. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
Catalog on request WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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Don't “dope” your lawns 
and flowers... use 


UXURA- 


TE SEASON -LONC PLANT FOOD 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 


WILTLESS FLOWER CUTTER 


Cuts sharper than knife. 
Safe. No Crushing. Rust- 
less. Flowers absorb more 
water. Keep better. Ideal 
gift. $1.50 postpaid. De- . 
luxe model with extra 
blade — $2.00. At stores 
or send check to 
THE ULLMAN Co. 

Northampton Mass. 











AGAIN WE SAY— 


“Don’t Burn Your Leaves” — 


Don't waste the valuable plant food in fallen 
leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they will 
turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So 
will weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. 
And it’s easy—anyone can do it. Try it your- 
self for your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers self ADCO. In- 
teresting book, ‘Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It’’—FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers alsoof thenew ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Ask for particulars. 















ei. Sati.» CROW THESE FRAGRANT 
* Skee 
Sade. NARCISSUS 
A) JA IN THE HOUSE 
sy WLI 

‘} Burpee’s Sweet-scented Paper White 


| 
\] 


Ade | Narcissus. Easiest house flower to 

i grow. Just a bowl, pebbles, water. 
= t Guaranteed to bloom. Large bulbs 
Qa 8 for 20c; 12 for 65c; 100 for $4.50. 


All pe id. Send your order today. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 606 3urpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





There is nothing lovelier for your wild gar- 
den or half-shady border than these two 
native perennials. Plant them now. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 
$1.20 for 10, $2.25 for 25 (Add postage) 


TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM 


85c for 10, $1.65 for 25 (Add postage) 
(Ask for our Fall Bulb List) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


For Fall Planting 


Next Spring’s garden depends upon the care 
it gets now. The GARDENERS’ CHRONI- 





CLE, America’s premier garden monthly, 
contains excellent advice on Fall planting 
and planning. Subscribe now at the special 
rate of 13 months for $2.00. Single copies 
are 25c. Sold by mail only. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue New York City 


IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 


PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 
when planted this Fall. Special Offers 
for every Rose need. 








New catalog free upon request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS 
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LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
OF 
LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
WINTER TERM IN BOSTON 


Starts January 3. 34th Year. Full 
Growing Season in Groton. Catalog. 


John Parker, Director, Groton, Mass. 








AMERICAN HOLLY 
for Hedges 
18-24 inch $50.00 per 100 


EASTERN SHORE NURSEBRIES, Inc. 
Easton, Maryland 











CLASSIFIED 





Forty rare HARDY and EXOTIC CACTI, 
all different, named, 4” pot size $5. Large 
specimens 25c. 24 succulents ditto $2.50. 
Genuine ELYWAY miniature cactus gar- 
dens, handmade, decorated 50c, $1, $2. 
Gorgeous DeLuxe Artbowl containers, built 
of rare fossils, crystals, shells, etc., 5-10 
rare cacti, $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Money back 
satisfaction. World’s Fair display testimon- 
ials. Everything prepaid. Texas Cactus and 
Novelty Co., Cisco, Texas. 





CACTI, botanically named conservatory 
specimens. Dish garden and window garden 
material, 20 plants, all different, no seed- 
lings, $1.00. Tall growing cereus, 50 var., 
8”, 25c each. Cephalocereus senilis, 25c to 
$8.00 each. Golden Balls, 50c to $5.00 each, 
Complete collections, no two alike, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00. Reliable, instant service. 
No junk. All prepaid. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. The Novelty Plant & Pot- 
tery Co., P. O. Box 1063, Eastland, Texas. 





NIPPON BEAUTY, $15. Finest Jap ever 
originated in U. 8S. and the highest rated 
red Peony of any type. Auten Japs and 
Singles stand atthetop. Wonderful Doubles. 
Also 150 standard kinds, healthy roots. 
Mischief, best late pink single, Black Magic, 
unfading dark red single, Morning Song, 
white single, all for $4.50 ($5.75 value). 
Send for lists. Edward Auten, Jr., Prince- 
ville, Ill 





BULBS: 50 large Darwin Tulips, $1.00. 
Other Dollar Bargains. 12 King Alfred 
Daffodils, 50 Dutch Iris, 200 Ranunculus, 
20 varieties Cacti or Succulents. 3 items 
for $2.75. Labeled, postpaid. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept. H, La Verne, California 





BULBS: 94 varieties, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris, Hyacinths, Gladiolus. Price list on 
request. D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 





DAFFODILS: For naturalizing. Blooming 
size, Sir Watkins, Emperor, Victoria, etc., 
= 00 per bu. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, 
Va. 





DAFFODILS: Superior Western bulbs, 
solid, clean, guaranteed. Two each of Ber- 
nardino, King Alfred, Golden Beauty Tres- 
serve and Whitewell, for $1.00 postpaid. 
Landon Bulb Farm, Woodburn, Oregon. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties. 
Herbaceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., 
Drawer 115. 





N ATURE’S GREATEST plant food. 
Hardwood ashes. Five hundred delivered 
$12.50 cash with order. Free circular. 
George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 





WANTED: 10 Populus Canescens from 8 to 
12 ft. Quote price and size to Mrs. H. B. 
Thompson, Brookwood Farm, Greenville, 
P. O., Delaware. 





CACTUS FOR SALE: Agave Americana, 
variegated, 23 years old, 59 inches from 
floor to tip. Beautifully decorative. Offers 
solicited. J. A. Gustafson, 155 George St., 
Arlington Hts., Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 
NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Anthon, Julius. (2215 E. 46th St., Seattle, Wash.) (Rock plants, alpines, rock 
ferns, dwarf conifers.) 

Armacost & Royston, Inc. (West Los Angeles, Calif.) ‘‘Quality orchids.” 

Breck’s. (85 State St., Boston.) ‘‘Bulbs for Autumn planting, 1934.” 

Bulleri, F. (Scafati (Salerno), Italy.) ‘‘Catalogo Estate-Autunno 1934-XII, semi 
—piante—bulbi.”’ 
Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. 
planting, 1934.’ 
Chugai Shokubutsu Yen. (Yamamoto, Kawabegun, nr. Kobe, Japan.) ‘‘Descriptive 

catalogue of seeds, plants and bulbs, 1934-5.” 
Colonial Gardens. (Rushford, Minn.) (Gladiolus.) 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘“‘Star roses’ (Fall 1934). 
Conley’s Blossom Farm. (1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Ore.) 
Fall 1934.” 
Dreer, Henry A. (1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Dreer’s Autumn catalog of 
bulbs, plants, shrubs and seeds for Fall planting, 1934.” 
(Shelburne, Vt.) 


(485 No. 5th St., Phila., Pa.) ‘‘Burpee’s bulbs for Fall 


“Bulbs of quality, 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
“Sept. 4, 1934.” 

Giese, O. L. (3424 Northwest Ave., Bellingham, Wash.) ‘Bulbs, plants—Retail 
price list, Fall 1934, Spring 1935.” 


Glendale Distributing Co. (7015 Cooper Ave. (at Myrtle Ave.) Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
“Price list (revised)——Nursery stock of every description.”’ 


Gray, E. K. (Pacific Beach, Calif.) ‘‘Begonias, seeds, blubs, rare plants.’ 


Hallawell Seed Co. (San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Hallawell’s Fall catalog of bulbs, 
1934.” 


Hewitt & Co. (Solihull, Eng.) 
bulbs, 1934-35.” 


Hovey and Co. (150 Milk St., Boston.) (Bulbs) ‘‘to plant this Fall for Springtime 
bloom.”’ 


Jones, J. F., Nurseries. (Lancaster, Pa., P.O. Box 356.) (Nut trees.) 
Kellogg, R. M., Co. (Three Rivers, Mich.) (Perennials, bulbs.) 
Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) (Seeds) ‘‘Flower planting guide for the South.” 


Kordes’ W., Sohne. (Sparrieshoop bei Elmshorn in Holstein, Germany.) ‘‘Rosen- 
sorten- und preisliste, Herbst 1934, Friihjahr 1935.” 

Leonard, A. M. &% Son. (Piqua, Ohio.) ‘‘Worthwhile plants for Fall 1934— 
Flowering shrubs, peonies.”’ 

Long, J. D., Seed Co. (Boulder, Colo.) ‘“‘Long’s Fall garden book, 1934—Irises. 
peonies, bulbs, gladioli.”’ 

Nik-Nar Nursery. (Biltmore Sta., Asheville, N.C.) (Fall 1934) (Alpines, native 
plants, and shrubs. ) 

Oronogo Flower Gardens. (Carterville, Mo.) (Tulips, peonies, narcissi, irises.) 

Perry Seed Co. (12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston.) ‘Bulbs for Fall planting, 
1934,” 

Peterson, George H. (Fair Lawn, N.J.) (Roses and peonies.) (Autumn, 1934.) 

Pitzonka’s Pansy Farm. (Bristol, Pa.) (Pansies), ‘‘Perennials, bulbs, rock plants.” 
1934. 

Power, William, 8 Co. (25 & 26 O’Connell St., Waterford, Eng.) ‘‘Power’s bulbs, 
1934,” 


Riviére, Antoine, fils. (78 rue Coste, Caluire & Cuire (Rhone), France.) ‘“‘Piviones 
—Lilas—Hortensias.”’ 


“‘Delphiniums, hardy plants, roses, shrubs and Dutch 


Schling, Max, Seedsman, Inc. 
bulbs’’ 1934. 

Stassen Floral Gardens. (Roselyn Heights, L.I., N.Y.) (Bulbs.) 

Stumpp & Walter Co. (132-138 Church St. (at Warren), N.Y.) 
Autumn planting.” 

Tyler, Carl C. (6791 Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Calif.) ‘*1934 Narcissi—irises— 
lilies.”’ 

Unwin, W. J., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs.) (Sweet peas, bulbs, perennials.) 

Weller Nurseries Co. (Holland, Mich.) 
of 1934.” 


Yerex Lily Gardens. (Tigard, Ore.) ‘‘Oregon-grown hardy lilies, montbretias, 
hemerocallis, tigridias, Autumn 1934,” 


(Madison Ave. at 59th St., N.Y. City.) “‘Schling’s 


“Bulbs for 1934 


“‘Weller’s herbaceous perennials for Spring 


(Native plants, perennials, lilies) , 





OCTOBER 1, 1934 





RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Catalog upon request Augusta, Georgia 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











KINTZGARDENS 


N WAY TO GROW 
WILD PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, SEDUMS, 
EVERGREENS, BULBS. 
PICTURE WINDOWS 
Write for Pamplet. 
-E-KINTZGARDEN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 


























‘i 
WE ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 
ON OCTOBER FIRST 


MR. WILLIAM F. WILSON 


WILL JOIN OUR SALES ORGANIZATION AS 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE 


ANY COURTESY SHOWN MR. WILSON WILL 
BE APPRECIATED 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
224 W. 34th Street 


INC. 


New York City 

















COLORADO EVERGREENS 


From the Colorado Mountains 


I will PREPAY to you EXTRA STRONG 
38-year-old Colorado BLUE Spruce or Colo- 
rado Silver Fir trees for 4c each in lots of 
not less than 25 trees. You have no more to 
_ 


H. D. BELCHER, BROOK FOREST, COLO. 


CLEMATIS 
Special Thursday Sales 


Rare sorts from the Spingarn Collection, at 
bargain prices on cash and carry basis only, 
at SPECIAL SALES EVERY THURSDAY 
during October. All potted plants. See our 
advertisement in August lst number. 


TCR NURSERY 
AME NEW YORK 








Gardener desires position on private estate. 
Life experience in all phases of estate work. 
First class references. Single, 58 years, 
Scotch. Address T. Lawrie, Care of 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 











